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FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCES AT RICHMOND, 
INDIANA. 


Friends’ General Conferences, First-Day School, 
Philanthropic, Educational, and Religious, (last held at 
Swarthmore, Pa., 1896) will be held on the grounds of 


Friends’ Meeting, North A Street, Richmond, Indiana, 


Beginning Eighth Month 22, and closing Eighth 
Month 26, 1898. 


SCHOOL GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE, 


First Session, Second-day morning, Eighth month 22. 


FIRST-DAY 


Third and closing session, ‘Third-day morning, 23d. 


FRIENDS’ UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC 
LABOR. 


First session, Third-day afternoon, 23d. 


Third and 
closing session, Fourth-day afternoon, 24th. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
‘Two sessions on Fifth-day, 25th. 


RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE, 


Two sessions on Sixth-day, 26th. (Close of the series 


of Conferences, Sixth-day afternoon. ) 


The meetings will be held in a tent, on the grounds of 
the Friends’ meeting. 

It is expected that those attending will generally 
arrive on the 20th, and will enjoy the Day of Rest and 
Worship, with Friends of Richmond, on the aist. 

Special meetings in the evenings, during the time, 2and 
to 26th, will probably be held. ‘They are in charge of 
the Committee of the General Conferences. 


BOARD AND LODGING, 


Through arrangements made by the Local Committee 
of Richmond Friends, boarding aia loging accommo 
dations, at various rates of 
The secretary of the Local Commute, bras ces 
Robinson, 122 North sth street, Kichmaia, i 
should be addressed on all points wuuer this Leu hg. 
(Full details as to places and prices huve been ¢.« 
previous issues of FRIENDS’ INPKLLIG 


CUATRO, tas Cec cbtained 


M 


Giana, 


a In 


TRANSPORTATION, 


1. Arrangements under the certificate plan (two-thirds 
fare, round trip), are available tor thea. aucucding from 
the Territory of the Trunk Line Association of Rail 
roads.” (This ‘Territory is ast of Niagara Falls, 
Buffalo, Erie, Pittsburg, Bellaire, O., Wheeling, Par- 
kersburg, and Huntington, W. Va., but does not include 
New England 

a. Within the Territory of the Central Passenger 
Association, (west of the places named in paragraph 
above, and cast of Chicago), those attending can buy, 
on Eighth month 19 and 20, round-trip tickets, for one 
first-class fare. ‘These tickets (1) are good to start on 
day of sale only ; (2) allow no stop-off, either way 
(3) are good to return up to LKighth month 28 

3. For Friends starting from New York City, Phila 


and 


| delphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, and Washington, a 


special train has been arranged for Information as t 
this is separately given below, and arrangements for it 


|; are in charge of John Wm, Hutchinson, Park Depart 


ment, Central Park, New York City, to 
quiries, (with stamp en | reply 
addressed. 


whom all in 


osed for , should be 


SPECIAL EXCURSION, B.& O. R. RK 


A special train will leave New York City on Eighth 
month 19, and returning, passengers by it will leave 
Richmond for Cincinnati on the 26th, after close of 
Conferences. This train will go over the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad, and its connections, to Cincinnati, where 
transfer will be made for Richmond 

Passage Rates,—\nformation concerning the passage- 
rate by this train should be obtained of John William 
Hutchinson, as below: Tickets for it will zo¢ be on sale 
at any ticket office, and can only be obtained through 
him. 

Sleeping Berths.—There will be Pullman sleeping- 
cars attached. The charge for the use of these will be 
(additional to passage ticket For full sec tion, upper 








and lower berths, one way, $8.00 from New York and 
Baltimore, $6.00 from Baltimore and Washington; for 
lower berth, (double), one way, from New York and 
Philadelphia, $5.33, and Baltimore and Washington, 
$4.00; for upper berth, one way, from New York and 
Philadelphia, $2.67, and Baltimore and Washington, 
$2.00. Friends of New York, Philadelphia, and Wil- 
mington can, if they prefer, use the day-coaches of the 
train to Baltimore, and take sleeper from there. 

Stop-Over.—Arrangements have been made to allow 
those desiring to attend Ohio Yearly Meeting to stop 
over at Wheeling. This is the only stop-over privilege 
agreed on, and no other can be promised. 

Schedule.—The exact schedule of the train will be 

given later, but‘it will be near/y as follows: 
: Leave New York City, Eighth month 19, 6.30 a. Mm. ; 
Trenton, 9.45; Philadelphia, 10.30; Wilmington, 11.00; 
Baltimore, 1.10 p. m.; Washington, 2.10; Cumberland, 
Md., (supper), 6.35. Arrive Cincinnati, 6.30 a. m., 20th, 
and Richmond, 11 a. m. 

It is important to know, as soon as possible, the 
number who expect to go by this train, therefore Friends 
are requested to send notice at once to the undersigned. 

Address, (enclosing stamp for reply), 

JOHN WILLIAM EU iCHINSON, 
Park Department, Central Park, New York City. 


OOKKEEPER, D. E.—LADY, EXPERIENCED 
wishes bookkeeping or secretaryship. Address 
No. 38, this Office. 





ADY TEACHER OF BOOKKEEPING AND 
mathematics desires engagement for Fall. Experi- 
enced. Address No. 39, this Office. 


ANTED.— POSITION AS MANAGING- 

housekeeper at institution, hotel, boarding-school, 

or private family. Experienced. Address No. 37, this 
Office. 


UMMER BOARD.—FRIENDS INTENDING 

to visit New England this season can obtain board 

in Lynn, Mass., in a Friends’ family, within ten minutes’ 

walk of the beach. Boston, Salem, Marblehead, Nahant, 

and other places of historic interest all within a few miles. 

Trips t@ these places make a delightful day’s outing. 

For particulars and references address LUCY T. HER- 
BERT, 17 Chatham Street, Lynn, Mass. 


UMMER BOARDING.—ON DR. PRICE’S 
farm at Westtown Station, Media R.R. Address 
S. ELLA DAVIS, Westtown, Pa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS—EGGS FOR 
JOS. P. PALMER, Geigers 


HITE 
hatching $1.00 for 15. 
Mills, Pa 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, Philade 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, § ms 


Ipia, Pa. 


Durable Work 
Reliable Workmen 


Flouse and Sign Painting. 
ma N,. TENTH ST 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 


Residence, 404 N. 32d St 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS 

1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa, 

Thompson Shourds, 22 


Charles W 


12 Wallace Street 
Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


MONEY-SAVING methods of advertising 

Epwarp PascHat., ph = 
In Philadelphia daily Atha, 
LIFE INSURANCE as a protection for families or 


old age. For rates, estimates, and results, address Wa. 
C. ALLEN, 401 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Booklets written > 
West Chester, Pa 


A Postat Carp Recrives Prompt 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 


2103, 2105 CoLuMBIA Avenug, PHILA 


ATTENTION 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES 





_FRIE 


Swarthmore College, | 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. | 


Under care of Friends Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre 
pares Jer college. 

TOSEPH S. WALTON, ) 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, } 


Circulars on application 


l’rincipals. 


Swarthmore 
Grammar 
School 


Swarthmore, Pa. | 


Primary, Intermediate, High School 
and College Preparatory Classes. Send | 
for catalogue containing particulars, 
references, and letters from parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Vearly 
Meeting of Friends 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Princifa/, 
George School, Penna. 


Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA, 


are of Friends, 


Under « 


eral course 


Thorough instruction, Lib- 
I'repares for Swarthmore and similar col- 
leges, /’rimary, ntermediateand Academic Courses, 


Expenses very low, Send for catalogue 


EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienvs’ Boarpinc ScHoo. ror 
Boys anp Gris 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


Chappaqua, New York. | 


Darlington Seminary, 


NDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarptnc anv Day Purits or Born Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia, 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princifai, 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 


Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 


college. d and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 
For particulars, address 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


HENRY FERRIS, 


WRITER AND DESIGNER OF 
ADVERTISING. 

For two years advertiser for Gimbel Brothers, Philadel- 
phia; afterward for John Wanamaker, New York. 
THE first thing in advertising is to get 
itread. Life is short, and the people 
you want are busy. They will read 
what you say only on these terms :— 

1. It must be interesting. 

2. It must be fresh. 

To make business facts interesting, 
and to present them over and over in 
always fresh forms is not easy; but it 
pays 

I write advertising and printed mat- 
ter on this plan. 

If you are interested in getting bet- 
ter results from advertising, write me. 

I should like to send you some inter- 
esting specimens, 


| OFFICE, 921 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


TELEPHONE 5338. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 


| are able to offer the best and most serviceable 


watches for the least money. Give us a call. 
GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor.” 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 





FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Penn. 


Forty-second School Year commences Ninth month 


r2th next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 2; 
acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. Also an Art Department. New Gym- 
nasium. This school has been uniformly successful for 
nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every State. 
Eight instructors, mostly specialists. Terms, $1908 year. 
For }"‘ustrated Catalogue address the Principal 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D., 
West Chester, Penna. 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September erst, 1898, (17th year). 
preparation. For cir 


Couilege 

ulars apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE., 


e, Pennsylvania. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Wyncot 


Fits for teaching, college, professional schools, or | 


business. Ideal location. High grade teachers and 


teaching. Buildings and equipment unsurpassed. Finest | 


school gymnasium in America. $5 per week. 


Address G. M. PHILIPS, Principal. 


“BRAINY” ASSISTANTS 


MATRONS, COMPANIONS, ETC., supplied 
CFNTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (EDW. C. 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
| rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
| location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


FRIENDS” TRACTS AND PAMPALETS 


OF RECENT PUBLICATION. 


Tue Meetinc ror Worsuir. By Howard M. Jenkins. 
Small pamphlet. rapp. Single copies, 3 cents; 50 
copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these 
prices. 

Quakerism: Its Betiers AaNp Messaces. By William 
Edward Turner : Editor of the British Friend.) 40 
pp. rocents. (By mail, 12 cents; 5 copies, 50 cents.) 


| Rewiciovs Views or Frienps. By Howard M. Jen- 

kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mai 
at these prices. 
| 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
| Limited, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


SuCH AS TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, 
» TuToRS, STENOGRAPHERS, CLERKS, 
without charge. Telephone 1-41-63 D. 
DIXON) 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


We are satisfied with small profits. 
It brings us many sales. 


Alizarine Blue Serge Suits 
$7.50 to $15. 


Serge suits are of three kinds. 
made to look well. Those made to wear 
well. Those made to do both. 

Our alizarine blue serges are neces- 
sarily of good wool, well woven, because 
alizarine dye does not cover up any 
imperfections as the old, thick vegetable 
dyes do. The made-up garments are well 
tailored and trimmed with the best silks 
and Italians. 

They look well. They wear well. 
The color can never change. 

Prices $7.50 to $15. No more than 
an o ‘inary suit costs. 


E. 0. THOMPSON’S SONS, 
1338 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. PA 


Preston's Sunnyside, 


A delightful Mountain Resort, 
and scenery. Choice table, 


Those 


Waenensvice: 
Penna. 


Superior air, wate: 
Send for Cookies. 
JAMES H. PRESTON, 


The Driftwoo 
QCEAN CIT 
Now open for the reception of guests. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


Kathiu Cottage, 


Eceventn ann Centra Avenurs, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


Was.ieav Avenue ann 
¢ Sixtu Straeenr. 
» N. 5. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and pleas. 
ant rooms. 
K. E. Lewis and L. C, Conard. 


New Arborton, Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths; 
one-half block from the ocean, 


For particulars address 
HANNAH BORTON, 
No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


The Aquarille 


OckEAN END OF TENNESSEE AVE., 
ATLANTIC Ciiy, N. J. 


The house has been thoroughly renovated. 


Tt is well 
heated and home-like. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
M. E. & H. M. Humpton. 


The Pennhurst, 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


JAMES HOOD. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS IN THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
General Conference : First-day Schools, 


Educational, Philanthropic, Religious, 
Richmond, Ind., 8th month 22 to 26. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING, Mt. Pleasant, 
O., 8th month 29. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING, Mt. Palatine, 
Ill., 9th month 12. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, Waynesville, 
Ohio, 9th month 26. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, Park Av., 
Baltimore, roth month 31. 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXVIII. 

In departing from the law of the Lord written in 
the heart, the seeds of calamity are sown in the pride, 
ambition, love of power and dominion, covetousness, op- 
pression, frauds, and injustice, that spring up. 
and war, with all its horrors,—the legitimate offspring 
of these evils,—seems already begun. 

RACHEL Hicks. 


A passage from her Journal, 1861. 
Civil War.) 


(She refers to the 


THE CONQUEROR. 
O LOYAL heart and true, 
The struggle may be long ; 
The triumphs may seem few, 
And late the victor's song. 


The world may press the thorn 
Upon thine aching brow ; 

As prophets knew earth's scorn 
Of old, they know it now. 


In paths thy feet have trod, 
The world shall run to see 
That he who works with God 
Hath ever victory. 
— Frances Gibson Richard. 


MUSIC AS AN ADJUNCT OF DIVINE 
WORSHIP. 


Paper read at Friends’ Meeting-house at Rutherford Place, New 
York, Fifth month 25, 1898 


One of the features which distinguishes the Society 
of Friends from other religious denominations is the 
absence of form in their meetings for worship. While 
with us, the preaching of the Gospel and vocal prayer 
are frequent accompaniments of worship, these are 
not pre-arranged, but are entered into only after a 
period of silent waiting for the direct influence of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Another distinguishing feature in Friends’ meetings 
for worship is the absence of music, both vocal and 
instrumental, and in place thereof a period of profound 
silence. 

Now, if it be true, as is sometimes asserted, that 
music is a valuable if not an absolutely necessary 
auxiliary to worship, why is it entirely discarded by 
the Society of Friends ? 

May we not believe it is because, from its very 
nature, it is peculiarly liable to abuse, and may thus 
become no better than a solemn mockery ? 

In writing on this subject Robert Barclay says: 
“As to the singing of psalms we confess 
this to be a part of God's love in the heart, and arises 
from the divine influence of the Spirit which leads 


Volume LV, 
Number 28, 





souls to breathe forth either a sweet harmony of worr’s 
suitable to the present condition ; whether they be the 
words formerly used by the saints, and recorded in 
Scripture such as the Psalms of David, or other words, 
as were the hymns and songs of Zacharias, Simeon, 
and the blessed Virgin Mary. But as for the formal 
customary way of singing, it hath no foundation in 
scripture nor any ground in true Christianity ; yea 
besides all the abuses incident to prayer and preach- 
ing, it hath this more peculiar that sometimes great 
and horrid lies are said in the sight of God; for all 
manner of wicked and profane people take upon them 
to personate the experiences and conditions of blessed 
David ; which are not only false to them, but also to 
some of more sobriety who utter them forth. 

But as to their artificial music, either by organs or 
other instruments, or voice, we have neither example 
nor precert for them in the New Testament.” 

But Robert Barclay and the early Friends were 
not the first nor the only persons who dreaded the 
abuses to which both vocal and instrumental music is 
liable. 

This danger has been recognized by the best and 
most spiritually minded men in every age of the 
Christian church even down to the present day. Thus 
Augustine, in his Confessions, describes the conflicts 
of soul he has endured in resisting the seductive 
influences of music. He says: ‘The delights of 
the ear had more powerfully inveighed and conquered 
me but Thou didst unbind and liberate me. Now in 
those airs which Thy words breathe soul into, when 
sung with a sweet and tranquil voice, do I sometimes 
repose; yet not so as to cling to them, but so as to 
free myself when I wish. . . Yet when it happens to 
me to be more moved by the singing, than by what 
is sung, I confess myself to have sinned criminally, 
and then I would rather not have heard the singing.” 
Unfortunately it is not every one that is as conscien- 
tious in this respect as was Augustine. 
down to more recent times. 

Cardinal Newman is still more decided in his 
opinion of the dangerous influence of music unless 
guarded with the utmost care. He writes: ‘ Music 
I suppose has an object of its own: it is the expression 
of ideas greater and more profound than any in the 
visible world, ideas which centre in Him who is the 
seat of all beauty, order, and perfection whatever, still 
ideas after all which are not those on which Revela- 
tion directly and principally fixes our gaze. If then 
a great master in his mysterious science throws him- 
self on his own gift, trusts its inspiration, and absorbs 
himself in those thoughts which, though they come to 
him in the way of nature, belong to things above 
nature, it is obvious that he must neglect everything 
else. Rising in his strength he will break through the 
trammels of words, he will scatter human voices, even 
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the sweetest, to the winds; he will be borne upon 
nothing less than the fullest flow of sounds which art 
has enabled him to draw from mechanical contriv- 
ances; he will go forth as a giant as far as ever his 
instrument can reach, starting from their secret depths 
fresh elements of beauty and grandeur as he goes, and 
pouring them together in still more marvellous and 
rapturous combinations ; and well indeed and lawfully, 
while he keeps to that line which is his own; but 
should he engage in sacred themes, is it not certain 
from the circumstances of the case, that he would be 
carried on rather to ue religion than to minister to 
it, unless religion is strong on its own ground and re- 
minds him that if he would do honor to the highest 
of subjects he must make himself its scholar ; must 
humbly follow the thoughts given him, and must aim 
at the glory not of his own gift, but of the great 
Giver.”’ 

Quite in harmony with the above are the remarks 
of A. J. Gordon, an eminent Baptist minister of Boston, 
(now deceased). He says: ‘‘ How the expression 
‘sacrifice of praise’ strikes at the idea of self-in- 
dulgence in the service of song. How it stamps with 
the brand of sacrilege our modern habit of regaling 
our ears with choice dainties of musical performance 
and calling it worship. To whom was the sacrifice 
offered of old, to the people, or to God ? I need not 
answer the question. To whom is the sacrifice of 
praise presented in many of our modern sanctuaries ? 
To the people if the truth is told. It is fitted up to 
satisfy their taste, the incense of its melody is wafted 
towards their ears. It finds its ends in ministering to 
their pleasure. They sit down and listen to it as 
though its whole aim was to minister to their delecta- 
tion. You have noticed a fountain on the 
Common with the water running so noiselessly 
through iron lips, which can neither taste its sweet- 
ness nor be refreshed by its coolness. And every 
Sabbath-day in some of our churches the most limpid 
streams of melody flow through lips that are just as 
oblivious of their import, and just as unaffected by 
their sentiment as those lips of iron. How many 
times are the words ‘Come, Holy Spirit’ sung with 
no sense of longing for the blessed Comforter, with 
no apprehension of his holy mission, with no belief 
indeed in his divine personality. And what more 
direct and obvious method of violating the command- 
ment ‘ Grieve not the Holy Spirit’ is possible than 
this ?”’ 

And again he says: ‘‘ When shall we learn that 
God is not in the wind of an organ-bellows, or in the 
fire of exciting hallelujahs, but ‘in the still, small 
voice’? If, perchance, the Spirit has helped us to 
make a serious impression upon our hearers, we wish 
so much that we could send them away with nothing 
to disturb the impression. But alas! who has not 
heard it? The organ with all its stops breaks out 
like so many bells of Bashan. The seed of the word 
has been sown, but cannot be let alone. A wild flock 
of quavers bursts from the cage in the organ loft, and 
like birds of the air alight upon the hearers to catch 
away that which was sown in the heart.” 


One more citation and I shall have done. In an 
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article entitled, ‘‘ The Ideal of Church Music,” pub- 
lished in the Aidliotheca Sacra, in Fourth month, 
1897, Professor Edward Dickinson uses this language : 
‘* However strong our conviction that music in its very 
nature is a powerful adjunct of devotion, we must 
always bear in mind that the analogy which exists 
between religious emotion and musical rapture is 
after all only an analogy ; that zsthetic delight though 
it is the most refined, is not worship; that the mood 
of melting tenderness that follows a grand strain of 
orchestral music is not contrition. Those who speak 
of good music as religion, simply do not understand 
the meaning of the terms they use. For devotion is 
not a mere vague feeling of ecstacy ; it must involve 
a positive consciousness of an object of worship, a 
reaching up, not to something undefined, but to a God 
plainly revealed and cognizant of the sincerity of the 
service offered him; it must involve also a sense of 
humility before an Almighty Power, a contrition for 
sin, a desire for pardon, reconciliation, and blessed- 
ness, a consciousness of need and dependence, and 
an active exercise of faith and love.” 

Thus we perceive that while the majority of church 
goers still cling to music as an essential part of divine 
worship, there are individnals, not a few, whose spirit- 
ual experience and religious sensibilities are such that 
they are able to estimate it at its true value. 

As members of the Religious Society of Friends, 
how thankful should we be that the founders of our 
Society, in establishing our meetings for worship, 
were wise enough to omit that which is so peculiarly 
liable to abuse ; and to substitute in place thereof a 
period of reverential silence, which experience has 
shown to be so essential to all who would worship 
the Divine Father “ in spirit and in truth.” 

At the present time, when an effort is being made 
to introduce music into our First-day schools, it 
would be well for Friends to consider whether such 
a course is likely to lead ultimately to its introduction 
into our meetings for worship, and if so, to set their 
faces resolutely against so great an evil. 

Henry B. HALtock. 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 
From an article by 
World, Sixth month. 
Tue historical course of Christianity has not been an 
edifying spectacle always. A thousand impurities 
have in almost every age entered into its records. 
Prejudices, superstitions, hatreds, persecutions, in- 
trigues, even wars, and massacres, darken its career 
again and again. I have heard wise and aged Hindus 
reproach Christianity with its history, and warn us 
against having anything to do with it. The omission 
and the positive enormities of religious systems have 
been not only their judgment but theirdoom. Many 
forms of the Hindu religion, pantheistic or idolatrous, 
have risen and fallen. Buddhism, with its cruel ag- 
nosticism, has been swept out of India, and seems to 
have an uncertain tenure in Ceylon, China, and Japan. 
Islam is tottering on the verge of exhaustion in East- 
ern Europe. But it is a very strange thing that, de- 
spite its many shortcomings, Christianity is as undying 
as the solar system. It appears continually to share 
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in larger measures the universal character of its | religion and undefiled? Love, holiness, wisdom, 


Founder, and the higher life of mankind. Some ask 
if Christianity is a failure ; others answer that it has 
not yet been fairly tried. But even imperfectly devel- 
oped, it carries along with it nations, civilizations, 
philosophies, inexhaustible vigor, infinite possibilities, 
so that one may say the whole future of mankind is 
is in its grasp. Its preachers are oftentimes inefficient 
and worldly-minded men ; its professors oftentimes 
fail to interpret its ideals ; its millions of followers are 
far behind its moral and spiritual demands. But its 
spirit is mightier than they. 

The unique thing about Christianity is its marvel- 
lous capacity for progress. It is ceaselessly rising 
into nobler types of character, into higher forms of 
faith and life. I have always maintained that Chris- 
tianity is not a creed, though it has been the parent 
of many creeds; not a law or denomination, or gov- 
ernment, or order. All these abound in it, and they 
will multiply ; but it is inexpressibly more than they. 
To my mind Christ’s religion is a divine fullness of 
spiritual and practical life, into which enter all the 
attainable perfections of man’s nature. It is the unity 
of everything that is everlasting in man, in all his 
relations to God and his fellow-men. That it has 
petty sects and little animosities is unhappily too true, 
but this discredits it as little as the worship of the 
goddess of cholera and small-pox discredits the sub- 
lime inspiration of our own Upanishads. 

I have often heard it argued that the so-called 
Christian arts and civilization are not the unmixed 
products of Christianity, but that the influences of 
other lands and systems have a great deal to do 
therewith. I have no doubt this is so. But what if 
it be so? If all this glitter of worldliness and money- 
getting, this unbounded artificiality and unreality of 
Western life, were to be wiped off at one stroke, 
would the lustre of Christ’s religion lose or gain 
thereby? If the ever-increasing armaments of Eu- 
ropean Powers were disbanded, as the United States 
disbanded the armies of the Civil War, and the idlers 
now decked out in bright uniforms were turned adrift 
to till the soil, and earn their own livelihood; if the 
weapons of wholesale destruction, which are on the 
increase under a perverse civilization, were broken up 
and made into ploughshares and steel pens, would 
that lessen or add to the might of Christ? Europe 
annually spends about five hundred millions of pounds 
sterling on demoralizing, sensuous literature. If these 
vast sums were utilized for the help and education of 
the poor in all European countries, would that be to 
the shame or the glory of the Christian religion ? 
Nay, more: if two-thirds of the Christian sects, their 
quarrels and recriminations, their contradictory doc- 
trines, their church disciplines, and priestly orders, 
their book-worship, and man-worship, and mammon- 
worship, and relic-worship, died away and were abso- 
lutely gone, the Christian religion would find a larger 
acceptance in the world than now. 

These things and others that might be mentioned 
do not come from Christ, or from the Apostles, or 
from the Fathers ; they come from what is opposite 
to their spirit. For what did they labor, aspire, live, 
and die? What does the Bible lay down as pure 


self-sacrifice, simplicity, faith in God, are the realities 
of universal religion. Indeed, the followers of Chris- 
tianity have exercised these virtues, but do they at all 
approach the ideal of Christ and the early Christians 
in that respect? ‘‘ Much of the sap and life of Chris- 
tianity,” says Dean Stanley, “ has run to leaf and not 
to fruit. No cause of opinion or ceremony ought to 
have preference to truth, justice, love, and -holiness, 
and the one divine object, one only, towards which 
they point. If Christianity moves towards its end 
with no other triumphs than it has yet achieved, it 
will end with its great resources undeveloped, it will 
die like an ungenial spring in full view of summer, it 
will sink like a goodly ship in full view of shore.” 
But it is not destined to end thus in India. Because 
our Hindu religious nature and the spirit of our 
national religion offer it a most fitting environment, 
there is a great place for the Christian religion in our 
future, 

Hinduism, too, presents a standard of the fullness 
of spiritual and practical life, a unity of man with 
God. But the Hindu is a most sensitive being ; his 
capacity for religious emotion is at once his great 
strength and his great weakness. Who could feel 
the piercing, overpowering effect of Christ’s precepts 
more than he, exemplified by Christ’s sorrows, indig- 
nities, and awful death? Who could more than he 
realize the tender, intense personality of the Son of 
God? The desolations, uncertainties, struggles, 
martyrdoms, and triumphs of the early Church find 
the deepest response in the Hindu’s susceptible soul. 
And the unbounded vitality and practicality of present- 
day Christianity excite his natural wonder. Only one 
thing staggers his mind and heart, and that is the old 
theology of the Christian churches. He can make 
nothing of that. 

The Hindu’s sufferings, sorrows, weaknesses, and 
poverty are great. And inasmuch as Christ’s religion 
consecrates suffering, crowns sorrow, raises the fallen, 
heals the diseased, and blesses the poor, it has a 
supreme message to the afflicted Hindu. Impurity 
is on all sides of us. In our homes, in our hearts, in 
our society, in our streets, even in not a few of our 
religious observances, there is great impurity. We 
are a simple-minded people, but not always a pure- 
minded people. If Christ’s religion has any ministry, 
it is for the sin-stricken and lost. That religion whose 
real work is to cure sin, purify the social atmosphere, 
exalt the home, and inspire the moral character, has 
a great ministry for us. Only, Christianity will have 
to purify itself more than it has yet done. So many 
invading races have overrun our land, outraged our 
convictions, oppressed us and treated us as the dust 
and refuse of the earth, that when Christ's religion 
comes to us professing to set aside the superiorities 
of caste and color, teaching all men to be the children 
of God and discovering divinity in the form of the 
most despised of men, we cannot but feel this is a 
great message for us. 


Tue kingdom of God is a growth; and growth is 
a gradual process from small beginnings. 
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PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF 
FRIENDS. 
SEVENTH MontH 17, 1898.—No. 29. 
CONSCIENCE. 
GOLDEN Text.—Every one that is of the truth heareth my 
voice. —St. John 18: 37. 

ConSCIENCE and the Inner Light go hand in hand, 
but they are not the same; the Light shows us the 
path in which we should walk ; conscience makes us 
feel happy if we ‘“‘mind the Light,” and unhappy if 
we do what we know to be wrong. Many very con- 
scientious people, in times past, did things which 
would be very wrong for us to do, because we have 
more light than they had. The Puritans thought it 
their duty to hang people as witches, and to perse- 
cute the early Friends. St. Paul was just as con- 
scientious before his conversion as afterwards; but 
when “ suddenly there shined round about him a light 
from heaven,” he saw that he must no longer do 
“things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth,” 
but must go forth to open the eyes of the Gentiles, 
‘and to turn them from darkness to light.” 

As the eye is the organ by which the light of the 
sun is seen, so conscience is the faculty by which the 
light of Truth is apprehended. The eye is not light, 
but only the instrument by which light is made known 
to us; neither is conscience the light of God, or the 
“Inner Light; as Friends call it, but only the means 
by which this light of God is made manifest in the 
mind. 

As the eye is sometimes defective or even wholly 
blind to the sunlight, so does conscience often appre- 
hend the light of God but partially or even erron- 
eously. The better the instrument in either case, the 
better the perception of the light, whether physical or 
spiritual. 

Conscience seems appointed to be spur and check 
and sentence—rendering judgment over ourselves. 
Are we slothful of nature, letting our hands hang 
idly down while the harvest is ripe and calling for 
laborers ? Then conscience pricks us to rouse in us a 
sense of our obligation to do our part in the waiting 
work ; till at last we cry ‘“‘ Woe is me, if I do not this 
thing!’’ Do our impulses send us _ thoughtlessly 
hither and thither in pursuit of this pleasure, or that 
promised good? If conscience has been already lis- 
tened to and obeyed, it will be a firm but gentle 
check upon sudden desire, holding us to that which a 
moment's pause shows to be reasonable and right; 
and we can say with Wordsworth : 

‘* Thou dost wear 
The Godhead's most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face.’ 

When conscience—the judge over ourselves, pro- 
nounces against us as willful, or cruel, or dishonorable, 
there is no escape for us from its sentence of remorse. 
It is not to be wondered at, that the scourgings of 
conscience have been pictured as the tortures of un- 
quenchable flames. But the great Teacher has left a 
beautiful lesson to point us the way. When the 
spendthrift son was brought by his poverty to see how 
undutiful and how unworthy he had been, he returned 
to his father, to plead with deep humility for a place 
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among the “ hired servants.” The father’s yearning 
heart, in its gratitude that his son was restored to his 
right mind and to himself, straightway forgot the 
anguish of the past, and had the best robe put upon 
him, and a ring on his hand, and shoes upon his fect, 
and made it a time of great rejoicing. So we may 
take to ourselves the assurance thus given by the 
great Teacher and Elder Brother, and that our 
Father's heart is ever open to us; and when con- 
science pronounces sentence of eternal separation, 
still the infinitely Loving Heart yearns to rejoice over 
our return. 

Happy is it for all those who attain to the illu- 
mined mind made a power for good, by steadfast 
obedience to clear-voiced conscience. 


THE HIGHER AND THE LOWER WAY. 


From City and State, ( Philadelphia) , Sixth month 2. 


Tue Arbitration Conference at Lake Mohonk Moun- 
tain House will turn the thoughts of many to 
consider whether there be a more judicial and satisfac- 
tory method of determining national quarrels than that 
which war affords. These deliberations may seem 
futile to some who have not taken the trouble to learn 
by impartial investigation how many of our own inter- 
national difficulties (some of which were of a very 
threatening nature) have been settled without blood- 
shed by this simple expedient; while to others, who 
believe that God directly ordains war, that our present 
conflict with Spain is his handiwork, and that in it we 
are acting simply as divine agents, even to discuss the 
question of a war-preventing expedient will seem not 
only unpatriotic but almost impious. 

To our mind, however, the present is precisely the 
moment when this great question should be seriously 
and earnestly discussed; but without bitterness or in 
any spirit that is irritating to those who hold an oppo- 
site opinion. For at the present moment, when the 
awful realities of war are upon us, when its enormous 
sacrifice of human life, its dislocation of the steady 
habits of society, its financial cost, are immediately in 
view—then is the time when thoughtful men and 
women put to themselves the question ; Is there any 
other way by which Christian and civilized men may 
reach those ends of justice which war so crudely and 
brutally attains? If there be another way, then it is 
our duty, at whatever cost of unpopularity or ridicule, 
to seek it and to declare it to the world. We freely 
admit that social and political progress is most fre- 
quently attained by some form of conflict, but it is left 
largely to us, the actors in the world’s drama, to de- 
termine in what sphere that conflict shall be waged; 
whether by violence in the sphere of the physical, or in 
that of intellect and morals by those forces which 
Christianity would employ—reason and good will. As 
citizens of a nation whose prevailing purpose is sup- 
posed to be Christian, we should act toward others as 
we would have them do to us. That is the most con- 
cise statement of the Christian rule of conduct. If we 
violate this principle by a course of action which in- 
volves war and its attendant calamities, we are not jus- 
tified in laying the burden of responsibility on the 
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shoulders of the Almighty. It is startling to see how 
many religious men justify acts and attribute to them 
a divine origin which are the direct result of their own 
passion, greed, or improvidence. It is a dangerous 
tendency, for its effect is to cause us to justify anything 
that we do, especially if good of some sort follows our 
acts 

It is our belief that the custodians of religious and 
ethical truth have an ever-increasing burden of obliga- 
tion to bear as with the progress of time ethical con- 
ceptions heighten and broaden. Christianity, in order 
to maintain its right to the regard of men, must be 
ever more and more aggressive in benefiting mankind. 
It must not only ease the shoulders of the heavy-laden, 
but it must seek to do this in a way most consistent 
with its vital spirit. The Hebrew and Christian ethical 
law is essentially the same. The Christian can only 
claim, in addition, a personal inspiration—a spirit of 
ilove animating the letter; a doctrine of human brother- 
hood springing from the same root. There is no dis- 
pute between Hebrew and Christian on this point. 
The Christian stands on the Ten Commandments, and 
the Hebrew does not object to the practical summary 
of them: “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and thy neighbor as thyself.” Who in the 
wide world can find fault with that Christianity which 
enjoins restraint of passion and an earnest desire to 
treat all men and all nations as we ourselves would like 
to be treated were we placed as they are ? 

This is the thought back of international arbitra- 
tion, and it is this alone which can make the idea vital 
and put into its nostrils the breath of life. Only pas- 
sion, selfishness, prejudice, or ignorance can seek to 
obstruct such a purpose by ridicule or by impugning 
its practical efficiency. The late Thomas Balch, of 

hiladelphia, who was perhaps the one man most in- 
strumental in securing arbitration as the means of 
settling the Alabama claims, must, viewed from this 
point, be regarded a hero surely not less great than 
Admiral Dewey. The latter, with skill and courage, 
won a brilliant naval victory for his country and de- 
stroyed many ships and men belonging to her enemies; 
but the former was the unremembered instrument by 
which peace between the two great English-speaking 
peoples was maintained when a deadly and destructive 
war otherwise was certain to occur. It is possible the 
day may yet dawn when Fame will bestow her favors 
with a less capricious hand, and when the humane con- 
server will earn grateful remembrance as well as the 
successful destroyer. Arbitration of the Alabama 
claims, before the fact and when England and the 
United States were burning with international hatred, 
seemed much further beyond the range of possibility 
than did arbitration of the facts in the case of the 
“ Maine.” When Mr. Balch visited Mr. Lincoln on 
this subject in November, 1864, the President observed 
that “the idea was a good one, but that in the then 
existing temper of the American people it was neither 
possible nor popular.” In fact, as he quaintly ex- 
pressed it, we were “not near enough to the millennium 
for such methods of settling international quarrels.” 
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And yet this international quarrel was so settled, and 
in no other way. The facts in this history can be had 
by reading Mr. Balch’s interesting pamphlet on the 
subject, entitled “ International Courts of Arbitration,” 
reprinted by Allen, Lane & Scott, in 1896. 

Nor is there to our mind a reasonable doubt that the 
case of the “ Maine,” which was primarily a case of dis- 
puted fact, could have been settled just as satisfactorily 
and as readily, and so the most irritating difference be- 
tween Spain and ourselves have been gotten out of the 
way. While it is quite true that the nation would have 
insisted, after Senator Proctor’s report, upon the es- 
tablishment of peace in Cuba and virtual freedom for 
the Cubans, it is also true that it would have been quite 
willing to have had this done peacefully had it not been 
for the tragedy of the “ Maine.” That incident was of a 
nature too dreadful to be passed over. Either exact 
justice must have been sought and obtained (which 
arbitration would have made possible) or, failing this, 
that rudimentary form of justice termed “ revenge” 
would certainly be substituted. 

Nor should it be a matter of surprise to us if battle 
songs filled with the spirit of vengeance are used to 
inspire the youth of the land, while at the same time, 
the inculcation of Christian ethics is made part of their 
education. What we sow, that must we also reap. The 
failure upon the part of the United States to adopt the 
arbitration method in the present instance, and under 
conditions to which that expedient was peculiarly 
fitted, is naturally a source of profound regret to the 
friends of this cause. It means a long backward step 
at the very moment when great progress was possible. 
Many now see, as we believe all dispassionate men will 
see later, that we are unequal to the tremendous strain 
put upon our temper. We had not the moral courage 
and self-restraint to follow our own noble precedents. 
But, notwithstanding a temporary humiliation and dis- 
couragement, we must in nowise lose faith as to the 
certainty of future progress in the lines of the higher 
and nobler methods. Nor, on the other hand, should 
we hold ourselves back from recognizing fully and 
gladly whatever of good may come to us through the 
deplorable agency of war. Though it may not be for 
us to enjoy the fuller good of the better way, if good 
comes to us by any way we thankfully accept it. 


SELF SURRENDER.—You are called on to give up 


a luxury, and you do it. The little piece of com- 
fortable living is quietly buried away underground. 
But that is not the last of it. The small indulgence 
which would have made your bodily life easier for a 
day or two, or a year or two, undergoes some strange 
alteration in its burial, and comes out a spiritual 
quality that blesses and enriches your soul for ever 
and ever. You surrender some ambition that had 
exercised a proud power over you, in whose train and 
shadow you had hoped to live with something of its 
glory cast on you. You send that down into its 
grave, and that, too, will not rest there. You 
surrender a dear friend at the call of death, and out 
of his grave the real power of friendship rises stronger 
and more eternal into your life —/Phillips Brooks. 
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A CRITICAL STAGE IN THE WAR. 

Ir is now a critical moment in the progress of the 
war. It ought to be possible, and perhaps it may 
prove to be so, for Spain to yield, and the United 
States promptly to desist. The injury done to Spain 
has been enormous, and the cost to the United States 
of doing this injury has been great. Not now to 
count the money, though money means for both com- 
batants the sweat and toil of their people,—the loss 
of life has been such as may well compel serious 
thought. In the battle before Santiago, on Sixth-day 
of last week, a thousand Americans, it is reported, 
were killed or wounded, and more fell the next day, 
while the losses in other engagements, the deaths by 
disease, by accident, and by many minor casualities 
directly connected with the war, since its commence- 
ment, will seriously swell the return. On the side of 
the Spanish, the losses have been far greater ; of the 
actually dead the lists must run, now, into the thou- 
sands. In the action at Manila, the loss was reported 
at 150, in the battles before Santiago, it is said, 
the Spanish loss was greater than ours, in the de- 
struction of Cervera’s ships, Commodore Watson 
reports “about 360 killed or drowned, and 150 
wounded,” and in the scores of bombardments by 
our war-ships, after allowing for the exaggerations of 
the news despatches, many must have been destroyed. 

It was plain from the beginning that, unless it 
might be in some temporary or exceptional success, 
Spain could not reasonably hope to contend with this 
country. The population of the United States is 
more than four times as large as hers, and the dis- 
parity of the two nations in other respects is far 
greater even than this. What has occurred so far is 
therefore exactly what was to be expected in a trial of 
force. It has been a succession of injurious blows 
which we have inflicted, none of them except that 
before Santiago costing us largely in lives, but all 
causing death and misery to the other side. 

The critical aspect of the case to which we have 
referred is whether the war will now end, or whether 
it will continue, and international animosity and pas- 
sion for revenge shall be further awakened. Blood- 
shed is a cruel and horrid stimulant of further vio- 
lence, and the sense of injury is a deep-seated root of 
continued hatred. What has already occurred will 
not soon be forgotten in the Spanish Peninsula, and 


if there is to be a long chapter more like it, our future 
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relations with Spain will be blackened by ugly re- 
membrances for generations. The United States 
began the war witha profession of pure philanthropy ; 
she had, her President and Congress solemnly de- 
clared, no selfish design ; the question is whether the 
losses already suffered do not sufficiently serve the 
purpose of asserting her power and her ability to en- 
force her demands. Unfortunately, under the usage 
of nations, it is from Spain, or from some one on her 
behalf, that the appeal, or an intimation of an appeal, 
must first come. 


MARRIAGES. 

SMITH—STEWART.—Sixth month 16, 1898, at the 
home of the bride’s mother, in Greenwich, New Jersey, under 
the care of Greenwich Monthly Meeting, J. Russell Smith of 
Lincoln, Va., son of Thomas R. and Ellen H. Smith, and 


Henrietta Stewart, daughter of Rebecca F. and the late James 
Stewart. 


DEATHS. 


MITCHELL.—At St. Andrews, Douglas county, Wash- 
ington, Fourth month 27, 1898, Mabel E. Mitchell, aged 20 
years and 7 days. 

She was the daughter and only child of Joseph R. and 
Sara E. Mitchell, and granddaughter of the late Sarah A. 
Trego, formerly of Salem, Ohio. She had been ill for six 
months, and the last two months was confined to her bed, and 
through all that time of affliction her patient, Christian spirit 
never left her. She was ready and willing to go ; her only 
regret was for her sorrowing parents and friends, to whom she 
gave messages of love, exhorting them ‘‘to meet her in that 
beautiful home where all is peace, and joy, and love."’ Her 
mild and gentle disposition and cheerful winning ways en- 
deared her to all who knew her, and her influence for good 
will long be felt. H. 


WRIGHT.—At her residence, 161 West 86th street, 
New York City, on Sixth-day, Seventh month 1, 1898, Lydia 
E., widow of the late John D. Wright, a minister ; both mem- 
bers of the Monthly Meeting of New York. 

Our beloved relative, prior to her last sorrow of separation, 
in the decease of her noble son, Albert Aiken Wright, had 
parted with her husband and a lovely daughter of six years. 
But her son remained, her solace and great joy. When he 
was called to the higher life, four years ago, there seemed to 
her widowed, motherless heart little left to live for. She 
strove for resignation in ministering to the bereaved and af- 
flicted, and added to the Wright Children’s Home, near Long 
Branch, N. J., (the gift of her husband), a valuable addition, 
as a memorial to her son, who had also contemplated the 
Home's enlargement. Her philanthropy had not its limits in 
this benefaction, but in many ways, private and public, her 
love and sympathy for suffering humanity were indicated. 

Deprived by illness of the privilege of attendance at her 
funeral, I desire to record briefly a summary of her Christian 
character, as a faithful wife, a most loving mother, sister, rela- 
tive, andfriend. Of her it can be truly said, ‘* She hath done 
what she could,’’ and now has obtained from her Heavenly 
Father the blessed recompense of life's probation: ‘‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant, thou hast been faithful over 
a few things, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.”’ 

The funeral took place on the 5th inst., from her late 
residence, the interment to be at Woodlawn Cemetery, N. Y. 

New York. Ss. B. H. 


“| HAVE come to see life, not as the chase of a 
forever impossible personal happiness, but as a greed 
for endeavor toward the happiness of the whole 


human family. There is no other success.”—W. D. 


Howells. 








NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

MEETINGS AT MILLVILLE, PA. 
SixTH month 22, the Friends of this region came to- | 
gether to hold their semi-annual sessions embraced in 
the Monthly, Half-Year’s, and Youths’ meetings. 
The bright, beautiful days of summer gave to the land- 
scape all the charms which nature has to bestow upon 
it at this season. The air was cooled by recent rains, 
and had in it an exhilarating freshness. The social 
commingling of Friends in the home circle has a high | 
value in keeping alive and deepening sympathy with, 
and regard for each other, besides facilitating move- 
ment and obviating difficulty in meeting affairs. It is | 
the hope of the writer that the inroads of fashion, or | 
changed conditions of the world, may never modify or 
remove this characteristic of our Society. But with- 
out the basis of religious communion this feature 
might lose its importance, if not much of its interest, 
for indeed, we draw an inspiration from Divine Wor- 
ship that tends continually to vitalize the principles of 
association and intercourse, by developing in us all the 
noble qualities of our nature that act and react in 
every direction. 

We were favored with the company of Samuel S. 
Ash and wife, Sarah T. Linvill and Sarah Griscom, of 
Philadelphia, and Martha Schofield of Aiken, South 
Carolina. Besides those usually present on these oc- 
casions, we hadalso with us Henry T. John and wife, 
of Mt. Carmel, Benjamin Hicks and wife, of Blooms- 
burg, and Kersey Cleaver and wife, of Catawissa, Pa. 
Our friend David Masters, of Philadelphia, was also 
in attendance. Our ministering Friends had much to | 
communicate, and each day they delivered edifying 
discourses upon subjects pertinent to the advancement 
of religion, in which the truths expressed were plain, 
practical, and easy to be understood, 

On Sixth-day evening, the 24th, Martha Schofield | 
appointed a meeting (which the writer was unable to 
attend) that she might give an account or her labors 
in the South, with the view of creating an interest on | 
the subject among the colored people there. Her 
work in this chosen field has received recognition and 
sympathy, and the effects of it must continue to spread 
themselves in ever widening circles. G. J. 


the late Dr. B. W. Richardson, then president of the | 
British Medical Association, said: ‘1 want strongly 
to enforce that it is on the women on whom full sani- 


tary light requires to fall. Health in the home is 
health everywhere ; elsewhere it has no abiding-place. 
I have been brought by experience to the conclusion 
that the whole future of the sanitary movement rests 
for permanent and executive support on the women 
of the country. The men of the house come and 


go, know little of the ins and outs of anything do- | 


mestic, are guided by what they are told, and are 
practically of no assistance whatever. The women 
are conversant with every nook of the dwelling, from 
basement to roof, and on their knowledge, wisdom, 
and skill the physician rests his hopes when called to 
a case of contagious disease. How important, then, 





how vital, that they should learn as part of their 
earliest duties the choicest sanitary code !’’ 
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“OLD RICHLAND FAMILIES.” 
In producing his interesting volume on “ Old Rich- 
land Families,” Ellwood Roberts has entered upon 
and developed a comparatively unworked field. The 
genealogical and personal history of the families, 
mostly Friends, who settled at Richland, in the 
northern part of Bucks county (Pennsylvania), has 
received but a limited share of attention, if we except, 


OLD MEETING-HOUSE AT QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


Torn down in 1862. From an oil painting by Joseph John. 


perhaps, Hugh Foulke and his descendants, whose 


| record in the male lines has been given‘in the vol- 


ume on Gwynedd, by Howard M. Jenkins. 

The settlement at Richland was made by Friends’ 
families, beginning about 1720, and though relatively 
the Friends are now much less numerous there than 
in the beginning, they have left their mark upon the 
community, and are still an important and valuable 


RICHLAND MEETING-HOUSE, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


element. The name Quakertown, given to the thriv- 
ing borough, which has grown to be more important 
than the township, Richland, is permanently and 
characteristically fixed. 

In this volume Ellwood has brought together 
genealogical and historical data referring to the line 
from which he is descended, that of Edward Roberts, 
who came from Wales in 1799, and to the families of 
Foulke, Strawn, Penrose, Morris, Green, Shaw, 
Edwards, Heacock, Thomson, Hallowell, Johnson, 
Ambler, Lester, Spencer, and others. Any one who 
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is acquainted at all with Richland will see in a mo- 
ment how fully the early settlers are represented in 
this list. There are given, also, extended extracts 
from the records of the monthly meeting,—lists of 
removals, marriages, births, deaths, etc.,—and these 
add much of value to the work, 

From Richland the early families have migrated 
in all directions, but mostly southward and westward, 
Thousands of their descendants are in the States of 
the Middle West, and many in the newer country 
beyond, The collection of data in this volume, will 
be valued, we have no question, by many. It makes 
about 250 pages, and has a number of illustrations, 
including portraits, views of old buildings, etc. As 
the edition has been limited to two hundred copies, 
these are likely to be promptly disposed of. 
or unbound, $2.50. 
town, Pa.) 


(Price $3, 
The author's address is Norris- 





























A VISIT TO GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

LeavinG home, Salem, Ohio, Sixth-day morning, 
Sixth month 10, and a feeble husband, (he being 
provided with suitable care-takers), I took cars for 
Rochester, New York, where I arrived near 11 p. m., 
same day, about three hundred miles. Tarrying with 
friends the hext day to rest, on First-day morning, 
12th, my nephew drove with me twenty miles, to 
meeting, where we arrived in good time. After en- 
tering the house, found my only surviving sister, who 
is past eighty-seven, and had ridden four miles,—very 
smart for one of her years. (She attended every 
sitting of yearly meeting.) I met, also, with one with 
whom I played when we were children. She is now 
a widow, with two grown daughters, and nearly blind ; 
lives in Palmyra. I immediately recognized her, and 
met with several others that I had not met for some 
years. 

Isaac Wilson, from Bloomfield, Canada, was pres- 
ent, and delivered a lengthy discourse both in the 
morning and afternoon; he teaches good practical 
lessons, and is very explanatory on all points, so that 
even the illiterate could not fail to understand. The 
world would be much better were there more who 
practiced such Christ-like principles. 

1 had not been privileged to attend this gathering 
for twenty-two years,—one where I had always been 
a member until in later years. I well remember 
when it was first established, in 1834. I was but a 
child, and for many years a large collection of people 
were gathered,—especially on First-day, when it was 
estimated fifteen hundred or two thousand would be 
present. The house is two stories and every seat was 
filed, above and below, and the stairs, while others 
stood on the porch, and many were in the yard. 
Now, one room on the first floor was not filled during 
business days. The ministers and elders that once 
occupied the gallery seats have long since been called 
to the garner of rest, and their seats are vacant. 

But there is still a remnant left. 
































































































The house has 











recently been newly painted white, newly roofed, and 
chimney-tops rebuilt, which adds greatly to the looks 
It stands on a 














as well as protection of the property. 





















































slightly elevated spot in the country, which is sur 
rounded by rich farming land, once mostly occupied 
by Friends for several miles, 
Canada Friends in their respective meetings on the 
north, Buffalo and Hamburg on the west, Scipio and 
Waterloo on the east, and southern New York State. 
One room now was used to serve dinner in, making 
it very pleasant for all to mingle together in a social 
capacity during recess, 


capacity for divine worship. 





This body takes in 


Second-day, 13th, meeting convened at eleven, 


with Jonathan and Phcebe Jane Noxon at the table. 
Epistles were read from Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
Ohio, some committees were appointed, and we ad- 
journed for dinner. 
clause in the queries in regard to ‘ unbecoming be- 
havior.” 
cool, but a delightful day. We were there early, and 


Request was sent in to erase the 
Third-day, the morning was damp and 


had a social time with friends before gathering into a 
Epistles were read from 
Illinois and Indiana; none was on. hand from New 
York. The queries were then read, and the answers, 
which called forth some expression. The afternoon 
was taken up by different branches of Philanthropic 
work, Temperance, Narcotics, Prison reform, Indians, 
Colored People, Social Purity. A beautiful paper 
was read by Sarah Frits. 

In the Religious Meeting on Fourth-day, Isaac 
Wilson spoke at some length. Afternoon an inter- 
esting First-day School Conference was held. An 
essay was read by Anson Gardner, son of Sunderland 
P. Gardner, in regard to the views and principles of 
Friends,—Inner Light, or Monitor,—and a poem by 
Julia M. Dutton, of Waterloo, exemplifying strongly 
the principles of Friends, all of which was cheering to 
realize that the youth are girding on the armor of 
righteousness and not afraid to let their light shine. 

Fifth-day, meeting closed and we again took din- 
ner together, after several days of social mingling 
and gathering for Divine worship, feeling that the 
presence of the Universal Father was with his chil- 
dren to guide and control to his honor and glory. 
We believe those who were hungering for the spoken 
word were strengthened and nourished for the indi- 
vidual duties of life. It is always a pleasure to meet 
those we have not seen for a number of years, but 
when the hour of parting comes it brings a sadness. 
But if we never meet again in mutability, may we 
meet where parting is no more. Sixth- and Seventh- 
days I spent with my only precious sister and went 
with her to her little meeting at South Farmington ; 
on First-day took dinner with her, and bade her fare- 
well, and rode twenty-five miles back to Rochester, 
which was very enjoyable,—a gentle breeze and not 
dusty, as we had a shower the night before, and not 
very warm. Nature was fresh and beautiful. Ar- 
rived there near dark, where friends were waiting to 
greet us. Spent two days in making calls, then taking 
cars near 7 a. m., for home, which I reached in safety 
just before sunset, and found all as well as when I 
left, for which many thanks arise for our preservation 
and welfare. I had been absent twelve days. 


MarGARET A. GARRETSON. 
Salem, Ohio 


ee 


THE FRIENDS’ IDAHO ENTERPRISE. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


THINKING it might be of interest to the readers of the 
INTELLIGENCER for me to give a short account of our 
recent trip to the Boise Valley, Idaho, I will say that 
according to the announcement in the paper, we left 
Illinois on the 7th of the present month, passing on 
our way through the northern part of Illinois, on the 
Northwestern railroad, to Omaha, Neb., then the 
Union Pacific, to Utah, and from there on the Oregon 
Short Line to Parma, Idaho, our destination, To 
our company the scenery was new and grand to look 
upon,—the snow-capped mountains, the deep canyons, 
the irrigated fields, the luxuriant growth of wheat, 
oats, and grass, the large orchards, etc. 

On the afternoon of the 1oth we reached Caldwell, 
Idaho, and were taken to a friend’s house, Ira Orvis, 
who had but a few weeks before moved from Canada : 
he with three others of the family had made filings on 
some of the Government land in Oregon, which is 
twenty miles from Caldwell. A part of our company 
remained with them to rest until next day. Then we 
took the cars for Parma, and were driven to see this 
Government land. We afterwards made a second 
trip, and found the corners established by the Gov- 
ernment. All were very much pleased with the land. 
It is bounded on one side by the line of the State of 
Idaho, on another by the Boisé and Snake rivers. 
Our company seemed anxious that there might be a 
goodly number of Friends settle in this valley. We 
left a part of our company in this section, who ex- 
pected to soon make their filings, and another one, 
after returning home, expected to return and secure 
some of this land. 

For Friends who now live remote from their 
meeting, or who are now renters, this seems an excel- 
lent opportunity to secure a home, and at the same 
time to establish a Friends’ settlement in the Far 
West. 

On our return, we visited Salt Lake City, and 
were admitted into the Temple and Tabernacle 
grounds, which occupy one block. (It must be re- 
membered that in Salt Lake City the blocks are 
nearly twice as long as in other cities.) In the Tab- 
ernacle we listened to the music of the great pipe 
organ. The wood of which it is composed was 
brought from the near mountains, and the organ was 
nearly all made in the building when Salt Lake City 
was one thousand miles from a railroad. 

We expect to arrange for a limited number of 
Friends for an excursion in Eighth month. The 
dates for the roads in that month are the 2nd and the 
16th. If sufficient encouragement is given, will ar- 
range to take a party on the former date. There are 
yet 1,200 acres of this Government land, subject to 
entry, and besides this, there is much already filed on, 
which the owners will be ready at any time to relin- 
quish to Friends, with a small fee above the actual 
cost paid. 

I will be pleased to give any further information I 
can to anyone who may write to me. 

Morris A, WILson. 


Magnolia, Ill., Sixth month 27. 
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LETTER FROM 


Editors FRIENI'S INTELLIGENCER ; 


DETROIT. 


PERHAPS some of our interested friends might care to 
know that, after a sojourn of some eighteen years 
under the shadow of the ‘‘ Grand Old Rockies,"”’ we 
have come to Detroit, with the prospect of making it 
our future home. 

It is a city of strangers to us, with scarcely a fa- 
miliar face to look into for greeting, and yet, after all, 
the world is comparatively small, and the ties of kin- 
ship and friendship, so far-reaching in these days of 
travel and its facilities, that the time will not be long 
until we find a glad surprise in meeting those whose 
friends or acquaintances are ours mutually. 

Detroit is truly a Forest City, of which its citi- 
zens are justly proud. From my windows I look 
into an extensive and beautiful park. The broad 
avenue leading to it is planted on either side by two 
rows of gigantic elms, that cast their grateful shadows 
over elegant homes encompassed by fine lawns. 
Through the arched and spreading branches of these 
magnificent trees the sunlight filters, resting in golden 
filagree on the velvety grass. The streets are uni- 
versally paved, and kept clean by a corps of men in 
white duck, each party of whom pushes a little red 
cart about in all parts of the city. Sweet bird voices 
are heard in the thick tree-foliage, not driven away as 
in other cities by the inevitable English sparrow. 

It is a joy to know that one can exist with comfort 
in this ‘‘ Queen City of the Straits’ and not feel com- 
pelled, during the heated term, to pack up and seek 
the open country for fresh air orrecreation. It is 
situated, as you know, on the banks of the Detroit 
river. The outlying country is disappointing in its 
dead level, to those who are alive to the picturesque, 
in rounding hill and shady dell. Belle Isle—pro- 
nounced ¢e/—is to the Detroitans what Druid Hill 
park is to the Baltimoreans, or Fairmount to the 
citizens of the City of Brotherly Love. It is accessi- 
ble by bridge or ferry, and the whole island, about 
three miles long and two in width, is beautified by the 
landscape gardener, and traversed by fine drive-ways, 
to the great pleasure of thousands of enthusiastic 
wheelmen. 

The principal source of diversion offered the stay- 
at-homes and those who come here from the Southern 
States as a place of resort in summer, are the many 
attractive places along the Detroit river, and on the 
banks of Lake St. Clair. The largest and best class 
of boats,—surpassing in elegance of appointment those 
on the Hudson,—carry passengers to and fro, making 
several trips daily to the nearest points at a very small 
cost. In addition to this, the rapid transit electrical 
system runs its fine commodious cars to points on the 
river, and inland, twenty and thirty miles distant. 

We have already enjoyed a trip to Port Huron, a 
town at the southern extremity of Lake Huron, some 
fifty miles, making the run between g a. m. and 9 
p.m. The scenery on either side of the Detroit river, 
while not grand, is diversified, and the wooded low- 
lands are made more intensely rich and green in con- 
trast with the vari-colored boat- and club-houses that 
stud the shore. We met and passed many ships 
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-freight-laden—and steamers, that ply up and down 
the chain of great lakes, and craft of many kinds made 
a lively and beautiful scene both on the river and 
when we emerged into the broad expanse of Lake 
St. Clair, 

Just across the river from Detroit is the little city 
of Windsor, on the Canadian side. It makes one 
shiver in anticipation of next winter in such close 
juxtaposition with the “ Frozen North,” but visions of 
heavy furs and warm houses bring one to a state of 
resignation, 

So far, I have found here, no trace of the ** Friendly 
element,’ and although a thousand miles nearer their 
field of good work and helpfulness, I fear we must 
still be numbered amongst the isolated members. 
One is often surprised at the crude ideas possessed by 
those not informed in regard to Friends. I had oc- 
casion, before leaving Denver, to call on Dean Hart 
of the Episcopal Cathedral. His somewhat eccentric 
English wife answered the door-bell, and upon my 
inquiry for the Dean replied, “ Are you not aware 
that he is at home to his parishioners from nine o'clock 
to ten only?” 
my pastor.” 
pastor ?”’ 


I answered, ‘‘ No, because he is not 

‘Then why do you not go to your own 
And when I said “I Aave no pastor, be- 
cause I am a Quaker,” she looked up quickly and 
said, ‘‘Ah, but the Quakers are extinct! Look at 
your bonnet!’’ Is it so then, that the good work 
and earnest efforts of our devoted people go for 
naught in the estimation of the uninformed, and the 
badge of our discipleship, no longer visible in the out- 
ward, is the means of consigning us to that “ passing ”’ 
which some of our own members feared in the near 
past,—but from which fear I believe they 
awakened. 

It is just such an estimate in which our sect will 
be held by those entirely ignorant of Friends, and 
whose limited information is gained from the character 
represented as typical of the Quaker, found in the 
story by Dr. Mitchell. This distorted and unjust 
“portraiture of Quakerism,” emanating from a writer 
whose knowledge of his subject must be to some ex- 
tent good, is altogether unpardonable. 

Would it not be advisable, and in justice to our 
Society, that some one competent and willing should 
prepare an article, clearly and concisely setting forth 
the tenets of Friends’ belief, their spiritual interpreta- 
tion of parts of Scripture, held as most vital by other 
denominations in a literal sense, and in every way 
making plain those principles which are the rock upon 
which our Religious Society has planted, and holds 
its sure footing ? 

Articles of a religious nature appear from time to 
time in the periodicals, and surely such an one, unique 
to the reading world, would be available, and reaching 
that class of the great uninformed regarding us, might 
not many minds be disabused of erroneous impres- 
sions, and it may be that once realizing the purity 
and beauty of a spiritual religion, the scales may drop 
from eyes partially blinded to, yet earnestly seeking, 
the “ kindly light.” 


have 


EMILIE PAINTER JACKSON. 
Detroit, Siath month 28. 
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THE CONFERENCE PROGRAMS, 
We have already published the program of the Religious Con 
ference sessions, to be held at Richmond, next month, and we 
give herewith those of the First-day School and Educational 
sessions, 

The First-day School Conference will come first, opening 
on Second-day morning, Eighth month 22, It will have three 
sessions, closing at noon on Third-day, 

The Educational Conference will be held on Fifth-day, the 
25th, two sessions, morning and afternoon, 


PROGRAM FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE, 
FIRST SESSION 
1. Report of Executive Committee, 
2. Association Reports. 
3. Paper—*‘‘ Our Progress in Biblical Knowledge, and the 
Need for its Continuance,’’ Susan W. Janney. 
SECOND SESSION : 
1. Association Reports. 
2. Paper—‘' The First-day School a Missionary of the 
Society,’’ Howard M. Jenkins. 
THIRD SESSION : 
1. Association Reports. 
2. Illustrated Work for Primary Classes. 


Presented by 
teachers. 


PROGRAM EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
FIRST SESSION : 
1. Report of Executive Committee. 
2. Address—‘‘ The Most Practical Thing in the World."’ 
President William W. Birdsall. 
3. Paper—‘' The Obligation of the Society to Educate its 
Children,'’ Principal George L. Maris. 
4. Discussion, Agnes Woodman Gregg. 
5. General Discussion. 
SECOND SESSION : 
1. Address, President Joseph Swain. 
2. Paper—‘' The Kindergarten Theory as applied to all 
Education,’’ Annie Hillborn. 
3. Discussion—Lua Mary Starr. 
. General Discussion. 


Educational Department. 


A CLASS REUNION. 

A SOCIAL REUNION of some of the scholars who attended the 
Friends’ School at Solebury, (Bucks county, Pa.), during the 
summer of 1843, was held at the residence of Eastburn and 
Ellen K. Reeder, Solebury, on the 11th ult. Sarah C. 
Murphy was then the teacher, and the pupils who were 
assembled were Mary Anna Eastburn, now the wife of J. 
Simpson Betts, of New Hope; Rachel Ann Kitchin, of New 
Hope ; Ellen Pickering, now Mrs. E. P. Redfield, of Detroit, 
Michigan ; William C. Blackfan, William Wallace Paxson, 
and Eastburn Reeder, of Solebury. The ages of these pupils, 
who attended this school fifty-five years ago, were 6 years, II 
years, 14 years, II years, 14 years and 15 years, respectively, 
and their united ages now is 400 years. 

The centre table was ornamented with the photographs of 
the teachers who taught, and the pupils who attended the 
Solebury school from 1836 to 1846, as far as they could be 
obtained. The portraits of the teachers were those of Eliza- 
beth Ely, who taught the school during the summers of 1836, 
1837, 1838, 1839, and 1840, and who diedin 1866, at the 
age of sixty years; of Anna Martin, who taught the school 
during the summers of 1841 and 1842 and the winters of 1842 
and 1843, and whois now living in Philadelphia aged 83 years ; 
of Sarah C. Murphy, who taught during the summer of 1843, 
and who died in 1895, aged 72 years, and of Edward H. 
Magill, who taught the school during the winter of 1844 and 
1845, now of Swarthmore College, aged 73 years. 

A number of old school-books also adorned the table, 
among which were the old ‘‘School Atlas’’ and geography, 
by J. Olney, printed in 1837; ‘‘ Pike's Arithmetic,’’ printed 
in 1845 ; ‘‘Smith’s New English Grammar,”’ printed in 1842 ; 
a copy of the old ‘‘ English Reader,’’ printed in- 1807, and 





which has served in the family for four generations, the 
‘Sequel '’ to the English reader, printed in 1831, and a copy 
book showing the penmanship of the host in 1838, 


SCHOOLS AT HONOLULU,—'' My husband,"' adds Alice H, 
rhompson ina business letter from Honolulu, ‘' has been ap- 
pointed Principal of Kamehameha School, ‘There are three 
schools, one for girls, with 65 pupils, one for boys, with 125, 
and one for small boys, with 60, and very good work is being 
done in them for Hawaiians. No better equipped schools can 
be found in Hawaii,"’ 


CONTRIBUTIONS DesinED.—We are always glad to have 
help for this Department. 


Conferences, Associations, €te, 


PENNSGROVE PA.—Pennsgrove Young Friends’ Association 
met at the home of Isaac P. Jackson, Sixth month 26. The 
beautiful day saw many in attendance. The meeting was 
opened by the reading of the 19th Psalm, followed by silence 
and then singing the hymn, ‘‘ I'll Meet You in the Morning.”’ 
Minutes of the previous meeting were then read by the secre- 
tary, Eva L. Coates. 

Ella Broomell, on the Literature Committee, read an ex- 
cellent paper on the subject ‘‘ Stop, Look, Listen!’ their 
being much food for thought in the well-developed subject. 
W. Penn Hoopes gave an interesting account of the life of 
John Woolman. Ap article of interest about the present war 
was read by Fred. Cooper. The recitation, ‘‘ Little Boy Blue,"’ 
given by Mary Phillips, was followed by the hymn, ‘‘ The 
Home of the Soul.’’ The subject for discussion, ‘‘Is the 
United States justifiable in interfering with Spain's rule in Cuba 
from a humanitarian standpoint ?’’ was concisely discussed by 
a good paper by Edgar A. Mense, followed by comments by 
Chalkley Webster, Henry Bushong, and Isaac P. Jackson, 
the underlying belief in genera/ being that all war is wrong, 
yet that the moral atmosphere becomes so polluted sometimes 
that, as in nature a thunderstorm purifies the air, it may be 
that this war was and is to purify the moral condition of the 
parties concerned, 

A good reading on the ‘‘ Life of Longfellow'’ was given 
by Will Hogg. 

The annual picnic, to be held Seventh month 23, was 
substituted for the regular meeting, which would have occurred 
on the 24th. 

The program for the next regular meeting, to be held at 
John Harris's, Eighth month 28, was then read. At roll-call 
most of the members responded with sentiments. After 
silence, a prayer by Chalkley Webster concluded our meeting. 

As Rs 3. 

HUNTINGTON, IND.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
in the old meeting-house in the country, on First-day after- 
noon, Sixth month 5. We were favored with a larger number 
of visitors than at any previous meeting. 

‘*Ideas’’ was the subject of the paper read by Spencer 
Mason, and in it he gave his religious views, and also his 
ideas of the moral questions of the day. There were many 
quotations from Ingersol in the paper and some from the Old 
Testament, giving the Hebrew idea of a ‘‘God of Ven- 
geance.’’ The writer of the paper is a strict vegetarian, and 
that subject occupied part of the paper. 

The discussion which followed was one of the most inter- 
esting we have had, while the majority of those present could 
not but admire the courage of the writer in expressing himself 
honestly, yet others were pained by the statements made. 

CLoTILDE D. EpMoNpDson, Corresponding Secretary. 


CENTRE, DeEL.—(Report in West Grove Independent. )— 
The Conference of Friends and others held at Centre Meeting 
on the 19th of Sixth month was well attended. An essay on 
the subject of total abstinence, and two declamations from 
members were given. Mary H. Way, of Oxford, gave an 
able address, defining the duties of citizenship. David Ferris 
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lowers of Jesus at the present day were considered the most 
disloyal to the flag. Joseph Shortlidge endeavored to prove 
by the Bible that Jesus encouraged defense by the sword, 

The discussions were profitable and spirited, Those from 
a distance taking an interest in the proceedings were Ellwood 
Michener, William Webster and wife, of Ercildoun; John 
Parrish, Francis W. Hicks and wife, of Avondale; Elma 
Preston, Lydia Linville, and Anna Mary Martin, of Kennett 
Square, and others, 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Some of the ‘‘religious'’ newspapers seem to be, now, not 
much more or less than war bulletins, almost competing with 
professedly military publications in their own field, The 
Outlook, this week, of eleven ‘‘ Contributed Articles,"’ 


seven relating directly to the present or other wars, or to 


has 
subjects connected with war, 


Under the title ‘‘America’s King: He Costs the People 
Five Millions of Dollars a Day,’’ Edwin K. Hart, a well- 
known Philadelphia journalist, (for several years one of the 


editorial staff of the Evening Telegraph), discusses a number 
of political and social problems, in a volume of 232 pages. 
The ‘‘King'’ is a stork, whose organism is made up—as a 
picture on the title-page shows—of many evil and abhorrent 
influences, and the tenor of the discussion is suggested in the 
Preface, where the author says that ‘‘ through misgovernment, 
official defalcation, and legislative bribery, abuse of corporate 
power, trust conspiracy, bank wrecking, tax evasion, com- 
mercial dishonesty, stock gambling, subjection of courts, rent 
extortion, degradation of labor, needless poverty, social vanity 
and vice, millionairism, and the savages of the liquor traffic, 
the American people are being robbed of over one billion five 
hundred million dollars a year, or five million dollars for each 
working day.’’ ‘‘ The resources of the country,’’ he asserts, 
‘are being rapidly absorbed by a self-appointed ruling class, 
in defiance of the basic principles of our national life.” 
(Philadelphia; Patriot Publishing Co. Paper, 25 cents.) 


The government of Egypt, it is well known, is practically 
under the control of Great Britain. In the North American 
Review, this month, Ralph Richardson, Honorary Secretary 
of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society, exhaustively dis- 
cusses the subject, dwelling upon the benefits conferred upon 
the country since the British occupation in 1882, the reforms 
introduced, and the progress achieved in wealth, commerce, 
and industry by the inhabitants. The ‘‘ Resources and In- 
dustries of Spain'’ form the theme of a paper by Edward D. 
Jones in the same number. It is a succinct consideration of 
the characteristics of the chief industrial districts of Spain, 
and a review of the nation’s commercial life. Spain, the 
writer declares, needs to look at home to the condition of her 
fields and roads and canals, rather than to waste herself in 
foreign dominion. 


Among the contents of Harper's Magazine, this month, is 
an interesting article on Eastern Siberia, by Stephen Bonsal. 
He gives a vivid description of the Russian port, Vladivostock, 
discusses the new Siberian railroad, the foundation of Russian 
power in Siberia, the thorough preparations for war which 
Russia is making in the East, and in general explains the 
methods by which Russia is endeavoring to weld her enor- 
mous territory into a homogeneous whole, which will include 
the larger part of both Europe and Asia. The article is illus- 
trated by drawings from photographs taken by the author. 
In the same issue, Charles Moreau Harger, in an article on 
the ‘‘ New Era in the Middle West,’’ discusses Kansas and 
Nebraska in a hopeful spirit. 


The Review of Reviews has made a unique selection of 
poetical greetings and tributes from America to England. It 
promises to publish in its next number a group of similar 


opened the subject of peace, and claimed that the closest fol- | greetings in verse from Englishmen to Americans. 





W. A. Peffer, recently Senator from Kansas, contributes 
to the North American Review two entertaining articles on the 
United States Senate, the first one appearing this month. It 
deals with the origin, personnel, and organization of that 
august body, and the concluding paper will be devoted to a 
presentation of the privileges, powers, and functions of the 
Senate, and its rules and methods of transacting business. 


The class in Geography, in S?. Nicholas, this month, is 
given a new lesson on ‘‘ Uncle Sam's ‘ Farm’ in Canada,"’ by 
C. W. P. Banks. It will surprise many people to learn that 
America owns a large section of country, north of its main 
boundary and adjoining the Lake of the Woods. Its owner- 
ship is due to a lack of information on the part of the com- 


missioners who drew the boundary line between the two 
countries. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 

WE are sorry to record a severe accident to our friend Samuel 
B. Haines, of New York City, from which, however, he is re- 
covering. It occurred on the 25th ult., while driving to a 
train (the note we are quoting does not state where), with his 
daughter, the carriage being struck by a trolley-car, and over- 
turned. Samuel received a severe scalp wound, and had one 
rib broken, but has done admirably under the care of his 
physician, and will presently be able to be taken out of town. 
His daughter happily escaped injury. 

A subscriber to the INTELLIGENCER, Alice H. Thompson, 
of Honolulu, in the Hawaiian Islands, writes us, under date 
of the 16th ult. : ‘‘ In January I had a serious accident, cutting 
a finger with a surgical knife. After two weeks of blood 
poisoning, the finger was amputated, and a long siege fol- 
lowed, during which time my life was endangered, and I was 
taken to Queen Emma Hospital. I have undergone three 
operations, and am now well, though not very strong.”’ 


DIFFERING in a material degree from a news paragraph in 
last week's INTELLIGENCER, we find this in the Nationa/ 
Temperance Advocate; ‘‘ Internal Revenue Collector Ivey, of 
Alaska, has closed every establishment where liquor is sold, 
even the brewery recently established at Wrangel. He said 
in an interview that he intended to rigidly enforce prohibition 
throughout the length and breadth of Alaska, and would 
shortly proceed to Juneau, Skaguay, and Dyea to seize liquor 


on sale in those towns and close all saloons and bar-rooms in 
those cities.’ 


THE parent tree of all the seedless oranges of the United 
States may be seen in the orangery of the Agricultural De- 
partment, Washington. It came from Bahia, Brazil. Buds 
from the Brazilian tree were grafted upon native plants, and 


as these became sturdy the Department sent specimens to 
Florida and California. 


F. B. THURBER, in an article inthe North American Review, 
discusses the water supply of ‘‘ Greater New York,"’ and shows 
that in respect of water that city stands lowest in a list of 
thirty. The fact is that the great cities have grown so fast 


that the adequate provision of water has been a difficult 
problem. 


Tue bill cutting down the number of licenses to be issued 
in Boston, which was passed by the House of Representatives, 
was by a vote of the Senate referred to the next General 


Court, and the full quota of licenses, 992, have now been 
issued. 


Tue bill to prohibit the sale of liquor in department stores 
which passed both branches of the New York Legislature, 
was not signed by Governor Black, though it was so reported 
in the daily papers, and therefore failed to become law. 


Tue latest Government census in India showed 6,016,759 
girls, between five and nine years of age who were already 
married, of whom 170,000 had become widows. 


Tue New York Experimental Station has reported a bac- 
terial disease of sweet corn which affects the plant somewhat 
as does extremely dry weather. The plant wilts, the leaves 
wither and die. No practical preventive is yet announced. 
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For Friends Intelligencer. 
MY SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
SIXTH MONTH 21, 1808. 


As this new day is dawning, I waken and then 
I remember it brings me my three score and ten, 
And for all its rich blessings, I breathe my Amen. 


How my heart thrills with joy, as I note the good things 
Which a life of obedience evermore brings, 


In the right royal road of the great King of Kings. 


My footsteps are buoyant, my heart is still light, 
In the conscious performance of what I feel right ; 
Naught else that can make us so cheerful and bright. 


It is true that Time's fingers have not failed to trace 
The wrinkles of service all over my face, 
But O, what rich treasures were left in its place ! 


Such lessons of wisdom learned only with years, 
That selfishness brings us but trouble and fears, 
And fills to o'erflowing our measure of tears. 


That kindness and love, ever poured without lack, 
To help and bless others, do always come back, 
With full double joy, on our own shining track. 


O these seventy years, what a grand precious gift, 
If I use them the burdens of other to lift, 
That the sunshine of hope may pour in through the rift. 


Accepting Christ's life, as the light of my soul, 
Springing forth in pure motives my life to control, 
Thus may my example Divine love extol. 


May I bring to Thee, Father, a heart that is pure, 
An obedience to Thee that is faithful and sure, 
Enabling me gladly all things to endure. 


Then life here will close with an infinite peace, 

Which hushes all trial, bids sorrow to cease, 

As the Heavenly joys of the future increase. 
Richmond, Indiana. ANNA M. STARR. 


AT SCHOOL AND AT HOME. 
My teacher doesn't think I read 
So very special well. 
She's always saying, ‘‘ What was that 
Last word?'’ and makes me spell 
And then pronounce it after her, 
As slow as slow can be. 
‘* You'd better take a little care,’’— 
That's what she says to me,— 
‘*Or else I'm really ‘fraid you'll find, 
Some one of these bright days, 
You're way behind the Primer Class.’ 
That's what my teacher says. 


But when I'm at my grandpa's house, 
He hands me out a book, 

And lets me choose a place to read ; 
And then he'll sit and look 

At me, and listen jus? as pleased ! 

"1 know it from his face. 

And when I read a great, long word, 
He'll say, ‘‘ Why, little Grace, 

You' // have to teach our deestrict school, 
Some one o’ these bright days ! 

Mother, you come and hear this child."’ 
That's what my grandpa says. 

—Elizabeth L. Gould, in St. Nicholas. 


Dock, mullein, thistle, and other obnoxious weed seed will 
be very low in price next spring from present appearances. 
Those farmers who are leaving such weeds stand for seed to 
ripen must not think they will make their fortune from them, 
as there are too many in the business. —New/own Enterprise. 
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HEROES OF PEACE: THE FISHERMAN. 


In the Cemtu»y magazine, Herbert D. Ward makes a contribution 
to the ‘‘ Heroes of Peace.’’ He speaks of the courage and devotion 
of the fishermen. 


Ir is always with vague regret, he says, that we read 
the sagas, and are thrilled by the Viking’s exploits. It 
seems, as if the deeds of daring had gone forever 
and as if the heroes of the deep-were a myth of the past. 
Absorbed in the Norse romance, we forget that the 
Vikings were only pirates, and that they dared for 
slaughter and for booty. If the Gloucester of to-day 
had only existed then, what heroic saga would it not 
have inspired !_ For to risk life for glory, or riches, or 
rescue, or love is in the heart of every man to do; but 
to risk life for a bare existence, for other people’s profit, 
and for anonymous end partakes of that common- 
place sublimitv which does not form the favorite plot 
of poets, although once in a while it is the subject of a 
daily paragraph. 

For the Vikings are not dead. From Portland to 
New Orleans, our harbors are full of them. They 
lounge upon our wharves, and we do not recognize 
them. They loiter on our streets, and we know them 
not. But if there is a more modest, unconscious, or 
braver fellow than Jack the Fisherman, our eyes have 
yet to rest upon his face. He is the hardiest and most 
daring, the best sailor in the world to-day. Any Con- 
tinental kingdom would give its wealth to possess him 
for its defence. He is the envy of every maritime na- 
tion. Has he no value for us, beyond the halibut and 
the cod, the haddock and the cusk ? 

[Illustrating his theme, he tells this thrilling story 
of a rescue :] 

On the night of December 31st, 1896, the British 
steamer ‘ Warwick,” from Glasgow to St. John, New 
Brunswick, drove at full speed against Yellow Muir 
Ledge, Grand Manan. After futile attempts to save 
themselves in the howling gale, the crew, numbering 
fifty-two souls, launched the two remaining boats the 
next morning at daylight, crowded into them, and left 
the wreck. Ever drenched, ever bailing for dear life, 
in momentary peril of capsizing, becoming more 
numbed and discouraged, drifting farther from land, 
falling off into deeper troughs of the heaving seas, the 
poor men finally gave up hope; for survival was only 
a question of minutes, or at most, of hours, At 
that crisis, when the tempest was at its height, out of 
the scud, the seas, and the foam, out of the hurricane, 
there appeared a saviour. The fifty-two frozen men 
thought the materialization a miracle. 

A few days before, when the gale was rising, the 
“George S. Boutwell,” a fishing schooner from the port 
of Gloucester, anchored in a little sheltered spot called 
Seal Cove. 
and had been racked and tossed since the day of her 
birth. She was old and feeble, and her skipper, 
Zacharie Surette, was easing her up the coast. She 








had been creeping from shelter to shelter, escaping the | 


winter storms. When this flurry arose, Captain Sur- 
ette congratulated himself on his own safety; for the 
vessel was light, and to risk her in such a storm was 
sheer suicide, and he knew it. During a lull in the 


| 


| in the earth among the roots of a Calla Lily. 
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blow, the keeper of the North Head Light noticed the 
steamer grinding on the rocks. The “ Boutwell ” was 
the only vessel within twenty miles or more. The 
keeper ran down to the cove, jumped into a frail 
dinghy, and rowed out, with great danger to himself, 
and told the captain what he had seen. There was not 
an instant’s hesitation among the skipper and crew. 

“Don’t wait to haul her up, boys! Buoy that 
anchor! Sharp, now! Lash the jumbo down! Three 
reefs in her mainsail, and let her go!” 

Not a man on deck but knew it might be his last 
voyage. It was bad enough loaded—but light! A 
single cross sea would open her ancient seams. An 
unpropitious comber might sweep her clean. A chance 
squall would heave the light thing down. But Captain 
Surette stood by his wheel, and, regardless of the old 
vessel’s groans and protestations, whipped her on. He 
was as careless of the punishing elements as the soldier 
who furiously, amid shrapnel, spurs his jaded horse 
into the enemy’s trenches. 

Steadily blown to leeward, at sea the two boat-loads. 
made preparation to perish. Suddenly the “ Bout- 
well,” like a huge gull, bore down upon them. Fear- 
ing she would go by, not knowing that she came ta 
save, the men in the boats stood up, extending their 
hands and shouting madly. It took no little seaman- 
ship to shoot up near the first boat, which, but for its 
air-tanks, would have long since swamped. Ropes with 
slip-nooses were thrown, and the men, one after an- 
other, were drawn to the “ Boutwell’s ” deck, and im- 
mediately stowed below. Then came another three 
miles’ battle for the second boat, and another rescue, 
that is simple enough to mention, but hard to accom- 
plish and describe. Now the “ Boutwell,”’ never be- 
fore so laden, with her fifty-two saved on board, made 
a desperate fight to get under the lee shore, and for 
safety, twelve miles away. 


WHITELAW REID, of the N. Y. 77zdune, has just completed, 
at his summer home in the heart of the Adirondacks, a tennis 
court which cost $20,000. The great expense was incurred 
largely in clearing, plowing, and otherwise preparing a forest 
patch, the sodding for which was brought from a place a num- 
ber of miles away. ‘To make grass grow in the heart of the 
Adirondacks is almost a triumph over nature, soft moss carpet. 
ing the forest thereabouts. 


THE following recommended formula for the destruction of 
ants is given in response to the inquiry of a subscriber: Mix 
one tablespoonful of bisulphate of carbon in two or three gal. 
lons of water. Pour this into holes six inches deep and twelve 
inches apart, filling in the holes immediately after this has been 
done. ‘The fumes penetrate the soil and destroy the ants.— 
Meehans’ Monthly. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Popular Science News had a pet 


. ‘6 ” . | toad which was kept in a small greenhouse, where it was par- 
The “ Boutwell” was launched in 1860, | > 


ticularly useful in devouring noxious insects. It made its home 
Though moved 
continually to other quarters quite as comfortable, it would 


vacate and be always found in its favorite lily home. 


THE Indian Corn, Zea Mays, has not been found wild in 
any country yet explored. Botanists are coming to the con- 
clusion that it may be a development under ancient Mexican 
civilization from Euch/ena luxurians, a coarse Mexican grass, 
the botanical characters closely related with that of maize, 
This grass is known under the Mexican name of Teosinte. 
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Castelar, the Spanish Statesman. 

OnE of the most eminent of the Spanish statesmen and 
literary men is Emilio Castelar. He is a republican, and 
was president for a short time of the Spanish republic, formed 
in 1873. He has always been a warm friend of the United 
States. In Harper's Weekly, Poultney Bigelow describes 
visits to him, at Madrid, one last year, and one just before 
the war began. 

‘* Mr. Castelar, when I first met him, last year'’ says Poult- 
ney Bigelow, ‘‘ regarded a war between the United States and 
Spain as an absurdity—a monstrosity. The very idea he 
scouted as unworthy the serious thought of educated people. 
He deplored at that time the Jingo spirit that was being culti- 
vated by a certain section of the Spanish press, but assured 
me that the great bulk of the educated people wanted peace, 
and home-rule for Cuba."’ 

He describes Castelar's home—he is a_ bachelor—his 
library, his literary work, etc., and a dinner to which he was 
invited, and proceeds : 

‘*When | again saw Mr. Castelar, after an interval of 
twelve months, the political horizon had blackened con- 
siderably. The kindly statesman welcomed me cordially as 
ever, and reasserted his horror of war, and belief in a more 
Christian solution of the difficulties. At the same time he 
was less of an optimist than when | had seen him last, and 
was particularly bitter at the unscrupulous correspondents of 
American papers, who had pretended to interview him and 
had put words into his mouth which were fabrications, and 
wholly at variance with his views. He now had no relations 
with any members of the American Legation, in spite of the 
high re rard he was prepared to entertain personally for General 
Woodford. He had been in the past so frequently betrayed 
by men who pretended to be friends that now he preferred to 
wait in silence until he could see clearly ahead either peace 
or war. A great change had come over Mr. Castelar, which 
his intimates attributed to ill health, and also largely to the 
Jingoism in the United States, which deeply undermined his 
proverbial! enthusiasm for the great republic. 

‘« | subsequently asked Mr. Woodford about his relations 
with Mr. Castelar, and got practically a confirmation of what 
I had already heard—that the Jingoes had in both countries 
done so much mischief that social intercourse between so ex- 
cellent an American as General Woodford and so eminent a 
Spanish republican as Mr. Castelar had in this year 1898 
become impossible."’ 


Costly ‘‘ Senatorial Funerals.”’ 
Ex-SENATOR PEFFER, in his 
some 


the United States 
about ‘ Senatorial 
The first time, he says, any part of a deceased 


article on 


Senate, gives interesting details 
Funerals."’ 
Senator's funeral expenses was paid out of public funds was 
on the occasion of the death of John Gaillard, of South Caro- 


who died February 26, 1826. Two other Senators died 


that year—Nicholas Van Dyke, of Delaware, May 19, and 
Joseph Mclivaine, of New Jersey, August 19. The average 
public expense incurred on account of these three deaths was 
$292.47. Within the next twenty-two years—from 1826 to 
1847, inclusive, twenty-seven Senators died, and the remains 
of eleven of them were interred at the Government's expense. 
The average expenditure in those cases was $618.80. From 
1848 to 1867, inclusive, twenty-eight Senators died, and 
eighteen of them were buried by the Senate at an average ex- 
penditure of $1,365.13. The record from 1869 to 1894 shows 
thirty deaths in the Senate, and all but five of these were the 
occasion of more or less outlay of public money, the aggregate 
amounting to $68,849.96, an average of $2,754. 

In all, up to 1894, there were fifty-four interments from 
and by the Senate, and the last thirteen cost more, by §4,- 
139.82, than all of the other forty-one. - The total amount of 
public moneys expended on account of Senatorial funerals, up 
to 1894, is $100,234.18, ranging from $4.50 in one case to 
$21,322.55 inanother. The average is $1,856.37. 


lina, 


No man has a right to do as he pleases, except when he 
pleases to do right. 
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NOTES ON THE WAR. 

THE character of the Cuban insurgents is a matter which is 
certain to be seriously discussed, when the question comes up 
what to do with Cuba. Some despatches have represented 
them as ‘‘utterly worthless,’’ etc. Admiral Sampson, inarecent 
report makes some allusion tothem, Hesays General Garcia, 
the commander of the insurgents in Eastern Cuba, visited him 
on the flagship, on the tgth ult. ‘* My impressions of General 
Garcia,’’ he says, ‘‘are of the most pleasant character. He 
is a large handsome man, of the most frank and engaging 
manners, and of most soldierly appearance. The fleet has, 
with my directions, furnished arms, clothing, and food to the 
Cuban forces, both east and west of Santiago. Great activity 
and courage have been shown by the Cubans at Guantanamo. 
Commander McCalla is most eulogistic in reference to their 
conduct.”’ 

THE announcement that the United States proposed to send 
a fleet to attack the seaports of Spain has had the effect, as 
might have been expected, of renewing the war spirit in that 
country. The menace tended to check the activity of the 
Spanish peace party. A despatch from Madrid to the London 
7imes, on the 30th ult., says: ‘‘ The bellicose spirit, which 
seemed to be subsiding gradually, has been renewed by the 
threat of the Americans to attack the Spanish coast, which 
has tended to elicit the bulldog qualities in the Spanish char- 
acter. When these are aroused prudence and logic are alike 
powerless. The peace prospects are consequently much less 
bright than they were a week ago."’ 

THE Spaniards profess to think that the American warships 
could do little damage to their coast cities. Judging by 
experience, so far, this may be true. The terrible bombard- 
ments by the ships, of which so much has been reported, 
appear to do less injury than would be supposed. Defenses 
which seemed to be destroyed are still available for use. A 
Spanish authority at Madrid, quoted by a London newspaper, 
said: ‘* The weakest of our ports can withstand the worst an 
American squadron can do. They are capable of disabling 
the strongest vessels."' He dilated on the distance the ships 
would be from their base, the lack of repairing port facilities, 
and upon the fact that Spanish vessels are being equipped 
for coast defense. 

CAPTAIN GRIDLEY, who commanded one of the ships, the 
Olympia, in the attack at Manila, and who has since died, 
did not think well of -retaining the Philippine Islands. He 
said to a correspondent at Nagasaki in Japan just before his 
death: ‘I have no desire to criticise any plan of the govern- 
ment, nor to stand against the wishes of the people; but I 
see nothing in those islands for us except a coaling station. 
Not one in ten of our best men could survive there. How- 
ever, | suppose we must have troops there for a time ; but the 
sun, and not the Spaniard, is their enemy."’ 

Ar the Commencement, at the University of Virginia, 
James C. Carter, of New York City, a distinguished lawyer 
and orator, spoke earnest words of warning. ‘* Do we need 
a large standing army,'’ he asked ; ‘‘must we confront the 
gigantic naval armaments of the European nations with a cor- 
responding array ? Must we mingle in the ambitions of the 
Great Powers of the world? Must we extend the area of our 
territorial dominion ?'’ And he stated it as his conviction 
that unless the answer of the American people to these ques- 
tions was in the negative there will be an end of true popular 
government among men. There is—he declared,—there can 
be but one basis of liberty, ‘‘ and that lies in constantly cher- 
ishing the dispersion rather than the concentration of power."’ 

THe ‘‘leader’’ writers in the editorial offices of the daily 
journals dare not turn, the Kennett (Pa.) Advance re- 
marks, to see their work, ‘‘as far back as the first of May. 
Then we heard nothing but the humanitarian war, begun, as 
President McKinley finely observed, because we could no 
longer suffer at our very doors a condition that had become 
intolerable. Famishing Cuba was in everybody's thoughts 
and there was an instant and ready response to the appeal for 
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aid. Hot did we instantly become at any European sug- 
gestion that our fine display of indignation was but a cover for 
our greedy desire to acquire Cuba ; when all unexpectedly 
the expedition to relieve starving Cuba resulted in its very first 
move in the affair at Manilla on the other side of the globe. 
Swift has been the change of sentiment since that day. The 
spirit of conquest and acquisition has got into our blood. 
From discussing the Philippines as a mere coign of vantage 
from which to dictate terms to Spain we have easily reached a 
place where we view with favor permanent acquirement, and 
are instantly roused to patriotic wrath by any suggestion of 
European non-acquiescence ?"’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE war interest has been concentrated upon the momentous 
and sanguinary events at Santiago de Cuba. On the Ist inst., 
the American troops under General Shafter attacked the 
Spanish troops defending that city, and there was desperate 
fighting during much of the day. The result was that the 
Americans gained ground, but were unable, at that time, to 
take the city. Their loss was reported as ‘‘ about 1,000 killed 
and wounded.’’ The proportion of killed is said to be unus- 
ually large, and includes many officers. Long lists of these 
‘‘casualties '’ are appearing in the despatches. The Spanish 
loss was believed to be greater, and 2,000 were reported as 
taken prisoners, during the battle. (This is probably an 
over estimate.) On the following day there was more fight- 
ing, but not so severe. 


On the next day, the 3d, Admiral Cervera attempted to 
escape with his fleet out of the harbor at Santiago. He had, 
the official despatch of Admiral Sampson says, four cruisers 
and two torpedo-boats ; (another despatch, from Commodore 
Watson, says there were seven in all). The hulk of the 
Merrimac, sunk by Hobson, did not prevent their getting out 
They came out at 9.30 a. m., but being set upon outside by 
the American ships, all were run ashore and destroyed,—two 
torpedo-boats within four miles of the port, three cruisers 
within twenty miles, and the tourth cruiser about sixty miles 
away. This, it appears, is the end of the entire squadron of 
Cervera, except one torpedo-boat, which is at San Juan de Porto 
Rico, disabled by the fire of an American ship, a few days 
earlier. Cervera, and about 1,500 of his men were taken 
prisoners, Admiral Sampson says, and Commodore Watson 
states that the Spanish loss was ‘‘ about 350 killed or drowned, 
and 160 wounded."’ The American ships sustained only the 
loss of one killed and two wounded, the affair being prac- 
tically a repetition, in its results, of the destruction of the fleet 
at Manila. The credit for destroying the Spanish ships, be- 
longs, apparently, to Commodore Schley, who directed, Ad- 
miral Sampson being some distance away. 


On the 3d instant, it being evident that the defense of the 
city must now be much weakened by the destruction of the 
war-ships, General Shafter, at 10 a. m., demanded its surren- 
der, under a threat of bombardment. To this the Spanish 
commander, General Toral, replied that he would not sur- 
render, but at this juncture four consuls representing neutral 
nations in Santiago madea ‘‘joint representation’’ asking 
until 10 o'clock of the 5th instant, in orderto remove the non- 
combatants, old persons, women, and children from the city. 
They estimated these to number 15,000 to 20,000, and asked 
for food for them, which Shafter said he could not give, as 
his supplies for the troops were short. A suspension of hos- 
tilities was then established, pending the expiration of the 
allowed time. To one of his despatches General Shafter 
added: ‘‘ The situation has been precarious, on account of 
difficulties of supplying the command with food, and the tre- 
mendous fighting qualities shown by the enemy from his almost 
impregnable position."’ 

ON the sth inst., it was announced that notwithstanding 
Shafter’s demand for the surrender of Santiago, with threat of 
bombardment, (both of which, one report says, were directed 
from Washington), the bombardment would be ‘‘ deferred,'’ 
and that Shafter would wait for the ships to break into the 








harbor and assist. There is now considerable criticism and 
fault-finding—as usual in all wars, and especially in joint 
operations by army and navy. The land troops complain of 
their terrible losses, (which are now set down at 2,000, instead 
of 1,000), in attacking Santiago, their attack being made solely 
on account of Cervera’s ships being in the harbor, and 
because it was necessary to dispose of them ‘‘ before the hur- 
ricane season set in,’’ when the blockading fleet would be 
forced to scatter, and Cervera might come out and menace the 
American coast. The attack by Shafter ‘‘had not sufficient 
artillery,’’ it is stated, because ‘‘the guns had been left be- 
hind’’ when the expedition sailed from Key West. At this 


writing it is expected an early attack will be made by the ships. 


GENERAL PANDO, who was sent with 7,000 men‘ to rein- 
force the defense of Santiago, beat off Garcia, the Cuban 
leader, who opposed him with an inferior force, and reached 
the city, probably on the 4th. Pando was wounded. General 
Linares, who commands in Santiago, has been wounded. 
Another Spanish officer, a general, was killed in the fighting 
on the Istinst. The number of American wounded is large, 
and the hospital accommodations are pronounced ‘‘inade- 
quate.’’ At one field hospital, 800 wounded had been brought 
in within forty-eight hours. Many wounded ‘lay on water- 
soaked ground without shelter or blanket."’ The rainy season 
has begun in Cuba, and heavy rains fall daily. Several 
American officers are ill, among them General Young, com- 
manding a brigade, seriously. 

THE Spanish fleet under Admiral Camara, reached Port 
Said, Egypt, last week, entered the Suez Canal, and has 
passed on, apparently to the Philippine Islands. It has two 
good ships, a battleship and a cruiser, but otherwise is of little 
importance, It is thought that the two heavy armored ships, 
the Monterey and Monadnock, sent from San Francisco some 
time ago, may get to Manila before Camara can reach there. 

News of the Spanish disasters was suppressed for some 
time at Madrid, but finally given out. The Madrid news- 
papers are very bitter against the Government,—expecting, 
or pretending to, that the Spanish commanders should ac- 
complish more. A Cabinet Council on the evening of the 
5th, decided ‘‘ not to open negotiations for peace, but to con- 
tinue the war while a single soldier remains in Cuba."’ Pres- 
sure, however, is being brought by the two nations most 
friendly to Spain, Austria and France. A dispatch from 
Vienna to a London newspaper, on the 5th, says: ‘‘I have 
the authority of a well-informed and trustworthy official for 
the statement that several Cabinets which stand in friendly 
relations with Spain have already executed a combined influ- 
ence at Madrid, endeavoring to persuade the Government to 
close the useless conflict.’’ 

A DESPATCH from Admiral Dewey, at Manila, was received 
on the 4th inst., announcing the arrival of the United States 
cruiser Charleston, and the transports that accompanied her 
from San Francisco, ‘‘All were well and the voyage was 
uneventful.’’ On her way, on the 21st ult., the Charleston 
touched at Guam, in the Ladrone Islands, (which belong to 
Spain), and captured the Spanish Governor with six officers 
and fifty-two men, who were brought to Manila. On the 2oth 
ult., a Spanish gun-boat, the Ley/e, came out of a river near 
Manila and surrendered to Dewey, with 52 officers and 94 
men, naval and military. 

A GREAT sea disaster has occurred. The steamship Za 
Bourgogne, of the French line between Havre and New York, 
came in collision with an English vessel, the Cromartyshire, 
in a dense fog, on the morning of the 4th inst., in the ocean, 
sixty miles south from Sable Island, and was almost immedi- 
ately sunk. The reports say there were 800 persons on board, 
of whom 600 perished. Of the saved, 170 were passengers. 
All the officers of the ship were lost but three. 

Tue ‘‘ Fourth of July,’’ in Philadelphia, was said to be, 
by officials at the City Hall, ‘‘the noisiest’’ for many years. 
There were many accidents from fire-works, ‘‘ toy cannons,’’ 
etc., one child being killed. The list of the injured, in the 
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Ledger of the sth, being those only who were taken to the 
hospitals, numbered nearly one hundred names. Nearly all 
were children ; many had their eyes injured. The renova- 
tions and restorations of Independence Hall having been 
completed, the building was reopened to the public, anda 
meeting was held in the open ‘‘ square,’’ in the rear, at which 
ex-Senator George F. Edmunds, of Vermont, delivered an 
address, containing many admirable sentiments. 


Tue returns of the foreign trade of the United States for 
eleven months of the last fiscal year, (up to the end of May), 
have been officially declared. ‘They show the most remarka- 
ble trade in the history of the country, the exports being so 
great, and the imports relatively so small. The total exports 
of merchandise for the eleven months were $1,136,528,606, 
while the merchandise imports were but $563,770,032—the 
sales being thus just about two to one of the purchases. The 
total imports were over a hundred millions less than for the 
corresponding period in the last fiscal year. Added to these 
large exports there was a net export movement of silver coin 
and bullion, amounting to $22,052,811,—adding that much 
to the merchandise account. The returns for the full fiscal 
year, (ending Sixth month 30), will be awaited with interest. 
They will show, no doubt, a net balance in favor of this 
country considerably exceeding six hundred millions of dollars 
—a result never before even approached. 

A MONSTROUS report is forwarded from London, originating 
at Bucharest, the capital of Roumania, which refers to an 
earlier despatch, (25th ult.) from Vienna. The earlier one 
said that a chamberlain and ‘‘lady-in-waiting’’ of the Czar 
and Czarina of Russia had been arrested on the charge of 
attempting to poison them. The later despatch affirms this, 
and says, ‘‘ the Czarina showed signs of slow poisoning from 
arsenic, which had been administered daily to her in cups of 
coffee, by the lady-in-waiting.’’ ‘*‘ The Czarina,’’ the des- 
patch adds, ‘‘is very unpopular, and is frequently dubbed 
‘The German.''’ (She is the daughter of the Grand Duke 
of Hesse, and a grand-daughter of Queen Victoria.) 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
EDUCATION must stand aside, in war time, is a pleasing in- 
timation we find put forward. The University of Rochester, 
N. Y,, offers to admit women, if $100,000 shall be specially 
raised forthe purpose. Whereupon Harper's Weekly remarks 
that it may not be a good time to get money for such a pur- 
pose: ‘‘It is a good time to raise funds for Red Cross Relief, 


and it has lately been demonstrated that there is plenty of | 000,000. 


for them. 


eS, | “AKERS of honest goods bran<d 
AMBERS | / them correctly, and are responsible 
ro | 


| represent them. 


| for-less-money”’ sorts, the ‘“‘ White Leads ” 
which are something else, that are sold under 


fictitious and misleading brands. 


The makers assume no responsibility, and 


are usually unknown. 
MISSOURI 


RED SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN T. LEWIS @ BROS CO 
Pailadeiphia 

MORLEY 


Cleveland 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 


“tee | sure that the brand is right. 


See list of genuine brands. 


CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


folder showing 
combinations 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


It does rot pay to mis- 


It is the mixtures, the ‘‘ sold 


Safety lies in making 


By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 

FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free 

ictures of house painted in different designs or various styles « r 


shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


money available to buy government bonds, but some givers 
may feel that it will be time enough after the war to provide 
for more higher education for women."’ 


—The ‘‘General Federation of Women's Clubs,'’ which 
met at Denver on the 22d ult., elected Mrs. Rebecca D. 
Lowe, of Atlanta, Ga., president, (succeeding Mrs. Ellen M, 
Henrotin). It is expected her election will extend the move- 
ment through the South, She has been at the head of the 
Woman's Club of Atlanta, and of the State Federation of 
Georgia, which has forty clubs, with 3,000 members. 

—Patrick Haggins, said to be the oldest man in Pennsy]- 
vania, died at Scranton, on the 28th ult.. aged 117 years. 
His age is authenticated by records and certificates, which 
show that he was born in county Londonderry, Ireland, 
November 1, 1781. His father died at the age of 111 years, 
and his mother at 107. 

—The cremated bodies of the American missionaries 
murdered in Sierra Leone, West Coast of Africa, have been 
recovered by a British expedition. They bore no traces of 
mutilation. The search for Mrs. Cain, who fled to the bush 
at the time of the massacre, was fruitless. ‘‘ The expedition 
severely punished the rebellious natives."’ 

—The Woman's Christian Temperance Union has pre- 
sented to Miss Christian Bradley (daughter of the Governor of 
Kentucky), a handsome silver water service in recognition of 
her stand in naming the battleship Kentucky with water. 
The presentation ceremonies took place at the executive 
mansion at Frankfort. 


—The new charter of Montreal, Canada, gives full mu- 
nicipal suffrage to women either widows or unmarried, who 
occupy either as lessees or owners property in the city subject 
to taxation. This is a recognition of the principle of ‘‘ taxa- 
tion and representation inseparable,'’ which was the watch- 
word of our own American Revolution. In this respect at 
least Montreal will be in advance of Boston.— Woman's 
Journal. 


—During a thunder storm on the 4th inst., while seeking 
shelter under a tree in Fairmount Park, Alson D. Stager, aged 
20, and Emma De Carey, aged 19, were struck and instantly 
killed by lightning. Near the same time, a member of the 
Common Council of the city, Frank J. Mitchell, while driving 
in the Park, was also struck and instantly killed. 


—It was stated at the Treasury Department, at Washing- 
ton, on the Ist inst., that the total proposals for the new Gov- 
ernment loan of $200,000,000 aggregate $790,000,000. Of 
this amount there have been received and absolutely accepted 
subscriptions of amounts of $500 and less, aggregating $40,- 
The subscriptions do not close until the 14th inst. 


—The new Bankruptcy Act was signed 
by the President on the Ist instant. 


—A Washington despatch says : It can 
be stated positively that the President does. 
not contemplate issuing a third call for vol- 

| unteers, within the next two weeks at least. 


—Clara Barton, with a staff of twenty 

Red Cross assistants, reached Cuba early 

last week. She sailed from Key West on 

the steamer State of Texas, and arrived at 

| the landing place of the American Army 

| at Guantanamo Bay. A cablegram an- 

nounced that there was an urgent need 

there of pajamas, lanterns, tents, launches, 
and supplies. 


—The College at Mount Holyoke, 
Mass., whose main building was burned, 
has ‘‘risen from its ashes'’ very prosper- 
ously. Several new and beautiful buildings 
have been erected, and on Commence- 
ment day the announcement was made 
also that friends and alumnz of the College 
had completed the sum of $150,000 for 
endowment necessary to secure Dr. D. K,. 
Pearson's provisional gift of $50,000. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


NOTICES. 

*.* The Philanthropic Committee of Bur- | 
lington Quarterly Meeting will hold a meeting | 
at Crosswicks, N. J., Friends’ meeting-house, 
on First-day, Seventh month 17, 1898, at 3 
o'clock p.m. All interested in the work are 
cordially invited to attend. 

F. S. Z+ LLey, Clerk, Jacksonville, N.J. 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Birmingham, on First-day, Seventh 
month 17, 1898, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 
P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 


*.* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 


committee of the Western Quarter will be held | 


at Mill Creek, Del ,on First-day, the roth of 
Seventh month, to convene at 3 o'clock. 
SAMUEL H. BROoMELI, Clerk. 
*.* Some mtmbers of New York Yearly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to visit 
in Seventh month the following meetings : 
10. Chappaqua and Mt. Kisco. 
17. Squan. 
24. Purchase and Westbury. 
JoserH T. McDowE Lt, Clerk 
*,.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings during Seventh month : 
10. Gunpowder and Fairfax. 
17. Winchester. 
Joun J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 


*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches as may 
open, will attend the following meetings : 

Germantown, Seventh month Io. 

Radnor, Seventh month 24 appointed meet- 

ing), 3 p. m. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


SUMMER OUTINGS. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 

THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 

nounces the following Personally-Conducted 

Tours for the Summer and Early Autumn of 

1898 : 

To the North (including Watkins Glen, Niag- 
ara Falls, Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, 
Au Sable Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, 
Saratoga, and a daylight ride through the High- 
lands of the Hudson), July 26 and August 16. 
Rate, $100 for the round trip from New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
covering all expenses of a two weeks’ trip. 
Proportionate rates from other points. 

To Yellowstone Park and the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Exposition on a special train of Pullman 
sleeping, compartment, observation, and dining 
cars, allowing eight days in ‘* Wonderland ”’ 
and two days at Omaha, September 1. Rate, 


Clerk. 


$235 from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, | 


and Washington ; $230 from Pittsburg. 

To Niagara Falls, excursion tickets good to 
return within ten days will be sold on July 21, 
August 4 and 18, September I, 15, and 29, at 
rate of $10 from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. These tickets include transporta- 
tion only, and will permit of stop over within 
limit at Buffalo, Rochester, and Watkins on the 
return trip. 

Two ten day tours to Gettysburg, Luray Cav- 
erns, Natural Bridge, Virginia Hot Springs, 
Richmond, and Washington, September 28 and 
October 19. Rate, $65 from New York, $63 
from Philadelphia. Proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itineraries and further information apply 
to ticket agents, or address Geo. W. Boyd, As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 





Men’s Shirts 


Four special lots go on sale 
this morning. 
Men's Madras and Percale Shirts, attached 


collars only, the 37 4% and 50-cent quali- 
ties at 25 cents each. 


Men's Madras Shirts, with white neck- 
band and one pair cuffs, made to sell for 
75 cents, at 50 cents. 

Men's Fine Percale Shirts, laundered, with 
two detached collars and attached cuffs, 
excellent patterns, at 50 cents. 


Men's Fine Percale Shirts, laundered, with 
two detached collars and one pair de- 
tached cuffs, made to sell for $1.00, at 
75 cents. 


Women’s Washable Ties 


Fringed ends, in both plain and 
combination colorings. Very desira- 
ble for the warm weather, 1% yards 
long, 


At 12% cents each. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 


Address Orders to “ Department C.” 
Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


9 Our prices are the lowest, our 


Hanscoms * variety the most complete, and 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 
No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 


resorted to. 
1311 Market Street. 


HOW TO BUILD A 
SILO 
ASK 


E. F. Schlichter, 


321 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RALLY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL, NO SMOKE, | 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. | 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. | 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Scenic 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


Castner Hanway ala 
The Christiana Riot 


are names which recall memories of stirring times 
among the Friends fifty yearsago. The story of this 
famous Lancaster county episode has been put in book 
form, bound in cloth, and contains engravings of Castner 
Hanway, Parker’s House in 1851 and 1897, Elijah Lewis, 
and Joseph Scarlett. Also biographies of Hanway and 
Parker, the heroes of the affray. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 
Address all orders to 


MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 


FOULKE FAMILY PHOTOGRAPH 


Taken at Reunion at Gwynedd, May 30. $1.00. 
Photograph of Edward Foulke’s House. -50. 


J. MITCHELL ELLIOT 
West Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 


H. L. ROBERTS & CO., 15S. 13th St. » Philad’s. 


YOUNG FRIENDS” ASSOGIATION ROOMS, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, 


will close for the summer on SEVENTH-DAY, SIXTH 
MONTH 18th, 1898. Any communications regarding 
Association work should be addressed to 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
1424 N 


. Bouvier Street, Philadelphia. 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Orrices : t Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 
No. 1313 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-99-A. 


YEO & LU KENS, © 
STATIONERY * BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Wainut Street. 


Law and Conveyancing 
BLANKS. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
The Right Shoe for 


zune swe Bost Shoe 


YOU CAN GET. 
We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Spring and Summer Shoes. 
Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 





ERIEBNDS’ INTELLIGENCER 





The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


«© 
Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MUNROE, Munroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Joszru Wensster, Wa. Wesstrer, 
President. Cashier. 


Rents, Sales, 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
deposits 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 

CAPITAL (paid in), 

SURPLUS, 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS, vt a‘ ow 


Titles to Real Estate 
Loans made on Mort 
Surety entered for Ad 


be $500,00x 
250,000.cx 


50,000. 


Interest allowed on Deposits 
insured, and conveyancing done 
gage and Approved Collateral 
ministrators and others. The Company 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, et Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Se 
WM. B. LANE, 7itée 


DIRECTORS 

Nicworas Brice, Epwarp S. Savres, 
Srencer M. Janney, 1. BoLtonr WInpesny, 
S. Daves Pace, E.twoop Becker 
Josern R. Ruoaps, Evwin S. Drxon, 

oun F. Lewts, Warren G. Grirrita, 
Homas R. GiLt, Samvuet Bancrort, Jr., 
Cras. S. Hixcuman, Epvwarp G. McCoturm, 

Acrrep |. Puicups 


aiso acts as 


and Treas 
and Trust Officer 


GEORGE B. COCK... 
Stenographers 
14 S. Broad Street, Phicuc 


Residence, 216 W. Coulter St. 


1=42-25-D. 


30,094.49 | 


| Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


1624 Chestnut St. 





THE GUARDIAN TRUST AND . DEPOSIT CO. 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as Frecn 
tor, Administrator, Trustee (executing Trusts of every kind), Receiver, Guardian, etc. Interests 
or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 
President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer 
Joun L, Brake, Danret Miicer and Jonaruan K. Tayior. Wiruiam M., Byen, 


Executive § Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, George K. McGaw, 


Committet : 1 Franeis = White, Matthew. -.. Fenton, Basil B. Gordon. 


The | Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are k op open and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P: T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING; Manager ef Insurance Department, ae ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J pair TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant poneve DAVID G. A 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 7 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE t FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSU RACE at 
actual NET Cos® It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and /4@98UR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITs POLICIES ARE NON- FORPEITABLE,AND amconTaaa see. 


Vice-President, " 


a c Secretary and Treatiiney, " 
GEORGE K. ae. HENRY C. BROWN, -* 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


mnEGIRARD 3m 
on SaSSUITY, TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY, AND 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


OFFICERS : 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A. oe KSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. WM. AU MONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 
Wiciiam H. Jenks, 
Geerce Tucker Bispxam, 
WirtuaMm H. Gaw, 


ErrincHam B. Morris, 

Jonn A. Brown, jr., 

Benjamin W. Ri HARDS, 

Joun B. Gaxrett, Francis I. Gowen, 
Pemserton S. Hutrcuinson, 


Geo. H. McFappen, 
Henry TATNALL, 

Isaac H. Croruier, 
sous c.$ 


Sims, 
Josian M 


. Bacon. 
BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS __ 


S. F. Balderston’s Son | 


WALL PAPERS 
New Styles for Spring. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
_ 1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


John C. Hancock & . Co,, 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R.R.R.) 


LEHIGH AND C Oo A L FREE BURNING 
Telephone Connection. 


All Grades. 
Estimates Given. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
002 Spring Garden St. Philadeiphia, Penna. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


~— 


A. L. Diament & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. | ® Friends’ Book Association 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, & 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, 
Rmdaneren, : School Supplies. 


a 

: | & 
Carpetings, Linoleum, | F 
Window Shades, etc. | i 


Benjamin Green, 
a ond St., Philad’a. 


go Blue Cheapest and Best if 
PIROMM & KINDIG, 
Successors to D. S. WILTBERGER. i 








